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THE COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The accompanying illustration is engraved from a photograph 
of the parent plant of the Columbian raspberry, which is still grow- 
ing vigorously, though i+ is now past nime years of age. The variety 


crieinated with Mr Joseph T. 
Thompson of Oneida Co, N Y, 
who took the seed from a 
Cuthbert raspberry and planted 
it, in the spring of 1885. Near 
ihe Cuthvert bush from which 
the seed berry was taken, @ 
Gregg black raspberry was 
growing, and as the Columbian 
seems te be a hybrid vetween 
the to types. Mr Thompson 
reasonably assumes that it is a 
Chiid of the two varieties 
named. He has never sold 
any of the plants, though he 
has sent plants tor testing ww 
experiment stations and to hor- 
ticulturists of note in many 
parts of the county. The berry 
is of the Shaffer type, though 
differing from it in many 
details. The canes are larger 
and more stocky in growth, 
and the spines are of a different 
appearance. The original 
plant, portrayed in our illustra- 
tion, the photograph of which 
was taken July 3ist of the 
present season, stood eleven 
feet in hight, and was heavily 
loaded with fruit. Careful 
observation inclines us to the 
opinion that the berry is 
slightly better in quality than 
the Shaffer. For canning pur- 
poses, we think it has no equal. 
It holds its shape—does not 
crumble and go to pieces like 
the Shaffer and other varieties, 
Mr Nibble, the processor for 
the canning establishment of 
the Oneida community, an 
expert in these matters, after 
carefully testing the Colum- 
bian, says: ‘*I am convinced 
it is much superior to any 
other ; it holds its form, is of a 
more beautiful color, sweeter 
and richer flavor, and, what to 
canners is a very important 
feature, shrinks but little in 
canning. The Shaffer, hereto- 
fore considered the best rasp- 


berry grown, shrinks 25 per cent more in the process than the 
Columbian.” Another good feature of this variety is its tenacity in 
adhering to the bushes. It will ripen and dry up on the stems; it 
will not drop, nor are the berries knocked off by rain, or shaken off 
by wind. The plant seems to be absolutely hardy, so far as it has 
been tested. It has completely resisted a temperature of 20 degrees 
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THE ORIGINAL COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY BUSH. 
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below zero, not a cane being harmed by the coid. In the matter of 
arowth, it isa marvel. A dozen plants in the garden of the writer. 
where it is being tested, the second year after planting sent un an 
average of five or six canes to the hill, which stood upright until 
more than ien feet in hight, when they curved over and again 


grew to the ground, to root 
their tips. It only propagates 
in this way. never suckering. 
it is very productive. At its 
home its fruiting season ex- 
tends from July 12 to August 
15, and the size and quality of 
the fruit seems be be main- 
tained throughout its season. 
Some idea of its productiveness 
may be gained from Mr Thomp- 
son’s figures from a patch of 
8500 bushes, which produced 
17,500 quarts, or an average of 
more than five quarts te a 
plant. Bulletin No. 68 from 
the New York ~experiment 
station says: “Columbian: 
the most productive of all the 
raspberries fruited on the sta- 
tion grounds this year. Fruit 
large to very large, moderately 
juicy, moderately firm, near!y 
sweet, somewhat darker in 
color than Shaffer, but sweeter 
and better flavored.” Similar 
testimony was received from 
other stations. At the recent 
state fair at Syracuse, the 
canned and evaporated Colum- 
bian berries were each awarded 
first prize in their departments. 





Feeding Values.—There is but 
little difference in the feeding 
value of fine wheat feed, sucn 
as wheat middlings, and the 
coarser feeds or brans. Many 
wheat brans on the market are 
simply the coarse brans _ re- 
ground. This is done because 
there is a popular prejudice 
against the coarse, husky ap- 
pearing brans. One of three 
samples sent by B. H. McLean 
belongs to that class. From 
the small number of digestion 
experiments made in this coun- 
try, it appears that middlings 
are somewhat more digestible 
than bran, and for this reason 
would be more valuable. When 
brans can be bought for from 


$1 to 3 per ton less than the price of middlings, they are without 
doubt the cheaper and better food for milch cows. There is con- 
siderable difference in the manurial value of wheat bran, which 
contains an average of 47 lbs of nitrogen, 60 of phosphoric acid, 
and 82 of potash, while middlings average 41, 25 and 14 lbs 
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INFLUENCE OF IRRIGATION ON FERTILITY OF SOILS. 
*PRANK L. WATROUS, COLORADO. 


There are many misapprehensions in regard to the effect and 
possibilities of irrigation and the results to be derived from the 
practice. It is true that the irrigated farm is the best, the safest 
and the surest guarantee of a comfortable competence in old 
age, but the ideal farms and safe water rights are not so numerous 
as might be imagined. In the early settlements of Colorado these 
facts could not be appreciated. Nothing less than experience itself 
can open up the mysterious possibilities of soil and water, and many 
a man has found poverty and misery on one quarter-section while 
on the next one to it he might have secured prosperity and com- 
parative happiness. 

Probably one-half of the fertile river bottoms of Colorado have 
been seriously damaged or completely ruined by the seepage water 
from ditches above, and the same effect in less degree is reproduced 
on uplands where locations and conditions are such as to make it 
possible. Draining is usually not impracticable, but too often the 
degeneration of the land has brought its owner and poverty into 
such intimate relations that the expense of draining is not to be 
thought of. 

On the other hand, there are lands under ditches which are not 
capable of furnishing sufficient water for proper irrigation. This 
difficulty is more likely to occur under the newer ditches, they 
having a right only to such water as is unappropriated by earlier 
ditches. A peculiar western habit is that of appropriating anything 
of value that is unattached. Water is no exception. 

These two considerations, too much water or too little, are 
prominent ones. But if conditions in these respects are favorable, 
there remain yet other obstacles to success and many illusions to be 
discarded. It is a common idea that the irrigated farm always 
remains in its state of virgin fertility, kept so by the deposits of 
rich sediment during the process of irrigation. No doubt there are 
certain times in the season when there is sufficient alluvial matter 
in the river waters to add somewhat to the quality of the soil on 
which it is deposited. 1 think this is true of the streams of north- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming which are usually clear, but in time of 
freshets receive the wash from the mountain sides that is quite rich 
in potash. In other portions of irrigated districts the waters do 
carry, during several months in the year, very heavy sediments 
which are deposited on the fields, but in many or perhaps most 
cases they do as much harm mechanically as they do good 
chemically, and it is safe to say that generally these deposits have 
no noticeable effect in prolonging the fertility of soils. 

It may not be generaliy admitted, but it is a fact nevertheless, 
that irrigated lands become depleted under steady cropping, and 
unless kept up by some system of rotation or manuring, become 
unprofitable. Irrigation does not keep up soil fertility. It may 
assist the process, but on the other hand if not intelligently used, 
it is a prolific cause of soil deterioration and not infrequently com- 
plete sterility. The soil irrigated from the Cache la Poudre river 
produced 30 to 50 bushels of wheat per acre in the pioneer days, 
but now three decades later, 15 to 20 bushels is the average. We 
raise fine potatoes here now, but get nothing like the big yields 
that were common before 1870, unless the land in the meantime has 
been highly manured. 

There is a point of co-operative sympathy between soil and 
water. The highest art of the irrigation farmer is to have learned 
the needs of his soil, to know where cuitivation should leave off and 


*An early boyhood spent on a pioneer farm in the wilds of Wis- 
consin, his teens on his father’s grain, cattle and fruit ranch in 
Larimer county, Colo, an apprenticeship in the local printing oftice, a 
course at the agricultural college, with farming 
and journalism worked in, gave Frank L. 
Watrous a start such as any farmer’s son ma 
obtain if he uses hands and brains industri- 
ously. Two or three years among the irrigated 
orchards of South California and as expert for 
the Grand Valley (Colorado) ditch company and 
two years traveling through Wyoming in the 
interest of nursery work and stock raising, 
qualified Mr. Watrous for supt of the Arkansas 

alley agricultural experiment station in 1888, 
which positio he filled acceptably until ap- 
pointed assistant to the professor of agriculture 
at the Colorado agl college, where he now is. 
He also oversees the work on a 45-acre fruit and 
potato farm, where he lives with his wife— 
formerly Miss Rachel E. Riddle, daughter of a 





prosperens farmer near Fort Collins. My. 
Watrous is a close observer, prudent in speech, 
accurate in print, a safe man to follow, ¢.7 
an admirabie example of the stuff that ou ‘ 4 
Western young farmers are mace of. His ex- zz 





perience is an insta: of how a young man can get on in practical and 
scientific agriculture if he has the will to find the way or to make 
an opening for himself if he can’t find one. 
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irrigation begin, and to know, not so much the exact number of 
inches of water it takes to irrigate an acre, but the condition which 
his particular soil should be in when it has been watered sufficiently. 
It is beyond the science of figures to determine the amount of water 
a plant needs on various soils. The farmer may, by close and 
intelligent study of plants and their requirements, determine very 
closely when sufficient irrigation has been given. 

The prevailing fault with amateur irrigators and too large a 
number of those who have had experience, is the application of too 
much water. An excessive dilution of the soil separates its 
particles and produces an approach to a mortar bed, that settles 
down tight when dry, shutting out the air, causing evaporation to 
increase and producing finally a hard dry surface, crusted over, 
which pinches plants, causes them to turn yellow and perhaps die. 
This method persisted in for a few years will bring the richest soil 
to a condition which will support no vegetation more valuable than 
poverty weed. _ 

This condition is not imaginary. It represents precisely the 
management and results on thousands of acres of once valuable 
land. It takes years of judicious tilling and fertilizing to renovate 
such soils. This condition arises from careless methods and 
ignorance of the needs of plants and soil. Intelligently applied, 
irrigation is the most valuable factor in bringing up and keeping 
up the productivenessof land. It aids in bringing soils into proper 
condition to receive manure and it afterwards aids in dissolving the 
manure at the right time, getting it in shape to be most conveniently 
available to plants. 





A HOMEMADE RAIN GAUGE. 


For measuring the amount of a rainfall a glass gauge with the 
inches and fractions thereof permanently attached to its side is 
most convenient, and such an arrangement is readily made by any 

one. Take a round bottle of clear glass three 
or more inches in diameter, cut off the top at 
the point where it is of a uniform size from that 

point to the bottom. This is done by dipping a 

cotton string in kerosene oii, then tying it about 

the bottle at the point indicated, and set the 
string on fire. It will soon burn to cinders 
and if the unequai expansion does not cause 
the glass to separate at this point, place it 
quickly in a vessel of cold water. Sometimes a 
second trial will be needed. <A glass fruit jar 
FiG 1. GLASS RAIN will answer equally as well, but both the jar 
GAUGE. and bottle usually have raised a projection at the 
bottom on the inside. If it should be flat then place a rule inside 
and mark off on the outside the inches, halves and quarters, with 
pen and ink, then with a new file make the marks permanent upon 
the glass as seen in Fig 1. Should the bottom 
be uneven, set the vessel in a perfectly level po- 
sition pour in an inch or more of water, with a 
pen mark the height upon the side of the glass 
then with a rule mark off the quarter and half » PS 
inch marks just below, pour into another vessel \ Uy] 
until the height is lowered to the quarter mark N i. 
| 





below, empty the gauge, pour in the quan- 
tity first turned out and its height will indicate 
the first quarter inch fail of rain. This is the 
starting point for marking the remainder of the 
distance to the top. By this plan of regulating 
the first quarter inch almost absolute accu- 
racy is obtained in determining the rainfall. Instead of marking 
the glass permanertly, mark off the inches and multiples upon thin 
paper with ink, paste on the outside of gauge in its proper place. 
When dry cover two coats of varnish and it will stand the storms 
for one season, after which it has to be revarnished. Place the 
gauge on top of a four foot post located in some accessible open 
space, and you will be surprised how often you will consult it dur- 
ing the season. The glass gauge is shown in position in Fig t. 
Wooden pegs are placed upon four sides to prevent its becoming 
jarred or blown off. Of course its position should be perfectly level. 
A tin can gauge is shown in position in Fig 2. A small section of 
rule is attached to some portion of the inside, as shown. Of course 
both gauges must be removed on the approach of freezing weather. 


FIG 2. TIN RAIN 
GAUGE. 








Storing Vegetabies.—When storing vegetables for winter do not 
be too economical of space. If cabbages are crowded together 
tightly, they will be sure to rot where they come in contact with 
each other. Give them room, and let there be enough space 
between them for free circulation of fresh air, to prevent decay. 
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A FAMOUS STALLION. 


Cc. S. PLUMB. 


Red Wilkes, 1749, a son of the famous George Wilkes, 519, is 
owned by W. C. France and Son, Highland stock farm, Lexington, 
Ky. He was foaled in 1874, and bred by Crit Davis, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
He is a bay horse, sixteen hands high, with a dim star in the fore- 
head, and with hind pasterns white. He would not be selected by 
the novice as a sire of trotiers, for he is large and powerfully built 
for a trotter, has a wonderful amount of bone and muscle, magnifi- 
cent constitution, and appears like a model farm work horse. The 
slim, fine form so often seen in the trotter is not present here. Yet 
Red Wilkes is one of the greatest horses living. Eighty-eight of his 
get have made records of 2:30 or better, which is the best record 
extant for a horse of his age. Among his distinguished descend- 
ants are Blanche Louise, 2:10, Red Bell, 2:114; Wabash, 2:134; 
Island Wilkes, 2:13%; Prince Wilkes, 2;148; Red Line and Allie 
Wilkes, 2:15 each, and Wayne Wilkes, 2:16. It is a remarkable case 
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of what should be their capacity for work throughout the entire 
spring. Hauling fence material, stove wood, and other things, 
will wear off superfluous fat and sharpen appetite, while gradually 
preparing the horses for the hard work of the field. At this time 
one should also begin to bathe the animals’ shoulders with strong 
salt water. This is the very best preventive of galls. If it is used 
for six weeks before the heavy spring work begins, and the collars 
are even a moderately good fit, serious galls will be unknown, 
though the work is unusually hard. The best time to apply the 
bath is just before the animals are put in the stables each evening. 
Once a day is often enough. The shoulders should first be washed 
clean. As the salt water is somewhat trying to the hand, it is well 
to have a cloth fastened to a handle, with which to apply the bath. 
A corn cob makes a convenient handle. The cloth can be wrapped 
and tied around one end, and the uneven surface of the cob will 
hold the rag nicely. Sometimes a pad to ease the collar from a gall 
is needed, hence it is well to make two or three before the busy 
spring season begins. The capacity for work of the horse depends, 
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RED WILKES. 


of a horse of such style being sire of so many fast sons and 
daughters. Yet these children are inheritors of the wonderful 
constitution and endurance of their sire. This stallion, who has a 
record of 2:23, is accorded the honors of France’s big horse farm. 
He has a handsome little red building all to himself, where admirers 
of horse flesh pay him tribute, and a groom gives him undivided 
attention, Among horses, he is monarch of all he surveys. 





TOUGHENING HORSES FOR HARD WORK. 


J. M. STAHL. 





Winter hauling will do the horses good; it will strengthen 
their muscles and toughen their shoulders, and put them in better 
condition for work before the plow and harrow. It is a serious 
mistake to keep the teams in almost complete idleness until spring 
opens, and then force them suddenly into hard work. It is apt to 
overtax them at the very start, and the result is that they fall short 





in no small degree, upon the condition of his shoulders; hence by 
preventing galls and sores he is able to do the field work faster. 





Keep the Live Stock in Good Condition. —Animals should not be 
allowed to fall back in flesh or production. It costs considerably 
more to replace a pound of flesh or a certain amount of strength, 
than to retain it. While the animal is losing the pound of flesh 
and also while it is regaining it, the food of support and all the care 
and sheltering given the animal are lost; for when the animal has 
regained flesh or strength it is just as valuable, and no more, than be- 
fore. Also, the food of support is very nearly as great when the 
animal’s production of milk, for example, is reduced one-half. 
While the total food consumed is reduced only one-fourth, what is 
received in payment for that food is reduced one-half; and the cost 
of caring for and sheltering the animal is the same. It is plain 
that this reduction may wipe out all the profit and more. A little 
carelessness and inattention in autumn may sacrifice all the gain 
from the summer’s feeding and care. 




















SOME GOOD DAIRY RATIONS. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA, 


The best ration is generally the one that induces a liberal flow 
of milk. It has not been found practicable to take a cow giving 
thin milk, and by selecting her ration change this into rich milk. 
Of course very succulent food is favorable to an increased yield, 
with a larger increase in fluids than in solids. The way to get a 
herd that will give a paying yield of rich milk is to select cows 
giving rich milk, and then feed for an increased yield. Any cow 
not giving milk up to the legal standard is unfit for the herd. Use 
the Babcock test and discard the skim-milk cows. 

Here are some rations that have proved satisfactory in 
Pennsylvania: Forty-five lbs ensilage, 7 lbs hay, 6 lbs bran, 2 lbs 
cotton seed meal. A Mt Pleasant dairyman feeds this. His herd 
consists of Holsteins and Shorthorns. The yield is 7,000 lbs of milk 
each per year, testing 3.68 per cent of fat. The ration contains 
about 2 lbs of protein, 10.6 of carbohydrates and 0.7 fat; nutritive 
ratio 1.6, 

A Meadville dairyman with a Jersey herd makes an average of 
370 Ibs butter per year. His ration is: 24 lbs cornfodder, 5.1 lbs 
bran, 5.1 corn meal, 3 lbs cottcnseed meal, 2 Ibs oil meal. This 
contains more digestible nutrients than the first ration. The 
nutritive ratio is 1.7, 

A dairyman at New Hope reports a yearly test of 6 per cent 
from a highly carbonaceous ration. It is: 10 lbs hay, 5 lbs corn- 
fodder, 6 lbs corn meal, 3 lbs wheat bran. The nutritive ratio is 
1:9.3. The yield of milk was but 3,000 lbs per cow. Corn meal, oats 
and bran—equal parts by weight—will be found an excellent grain 
ration. Feed what the cow digests well, but not toexcess. It takes 
an expert to make more than 12 lbs of grain pay unless the price of 
milk is high. 

The effect of the ration fed by the New Hope dairyman favors 
a moderate yield of rich milk, if the cows give rich milk. The 
effect of the other rations is more favorable to a larger yield, 
because there is more protein in them. But protein foods are most 
expensive. 

Many Pensylvania and other eastern dairymen buy cows in 
the west that were bred and raised out of doors. They have 
strong constitutions. The new owners feed them all the bran they 
can possibly get them to eat and soon use them up, then buy 
others. A horse worked to his utmost will soon break down. So 
willa cow. Milk-giving is work. For this reason moderate rations 
are given above. If any dairyman wants to get the most possible 
out of his cows in a year or two years, he can feed for an immense 
yield and take the chances. 





BEDDING FOR FARM ANIMALS. 


M. S. PERKINS. 


A great variety of bedding -materials are employed in differ- 
ent localities, and each farmer will, of course, select for his own 
use such of these as are the cheapest and most available. In lum- 
bering districts, where saw mills abound, farmers find cheap bed- 
ding in the sawdust and shavings that are produced in so large 
quantities. Sawdust makes clean, tidy bedding, but the impres- 
sion is quite strong among farmers that its effect upon the soil is 
not desirable. Certainly it decays very slowly. The common beach 
sand near the seashore possesses, when dry, good absorbing power, 
and affords a comfortable bed for stock. It is, however, very heavy 
to handle, and its application, in the manure, to land already too 
sandy, as is much of the land bordering upon the seacoast, is not a 
good practice. Meadow and salt hay, and the straw of our small 
grains, supply excellent bedding, and by their decay return a large 
amount of humus to the soil. Their use should be supplemented 
by the employment of some dry material, such as loam dust, sifted 
coal ashes, or land plaster, so that all the gases and liquid manure 
may be saved. It is a simple matter for every farmer to lay by a 
supply of dry absorbents. By stirring the soil frequently over a 
small area, the earth rapidly dries out, and becomes dust under the 
heat of a summer’s sun. All that is left to do is to gather the dry 
material and store it ina dry place. Every autumn our shade and 
forest trees shed their leaves, a wealth of the best of bedding, that, 
having absorbed manurial substances, decay into the best of manure 





Building a Stack of Corn Fodder.—Corn fodder may be stacked 
when it is so well cured in the shock that it will not sweat much 
in the stack, thus insuring its keeping sweet. The amount of sap 
remaining in the stalk can be judged by twisting it, and examining 
the pith. If the fodder is so dry that the leaves break badly choose 
a damp, drizzly or foggy day for handling it. Otherwise much of 
the most nutritious food will be lost, and the sharp midribs will tear 
the clothing to tatters. For hauling from the field a low wagon is 
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best. Have the front wheels about three feet in diameter, and the 
hind wheels six inches larger. The rack may be made with open 
spaces between the boards, but a tight level floor is best to prevent 
waste and for convenience to the loader in walking and in sliding 
the heavy stalks. These should be grasped by the tops and swung 
on to the load, be laid across the rack with the stalks parallel, and 
the butts all in the same direction. Unless the fodder is husked it 
is too heavy for large loads. Drive the load so that the tops will be 
toward the stack, and then lift and pull off the bunches of stalks in 
the reverse order from which they were loaded, avoiding all 
tangling and confusion. The middle of the stack or rick must be 
kept so full that the outside stalks will have a steep slope outward 
and downward. ‘Top with long straw or hay. 








A PORTABLE ROW OF HENS’ NESTS. 


Where but fifteen or twenty hens are kept, and no regularly 
constructed henhouse is at hand, a series of nests so made from 
light material that they can be readily moved about as desired, will 
be found a valuable acquisi- 
tion. The manner of con- 
structing these nests is shown 
in the illustration, from a 
sketch by L. D. Snook. Five 
or six, or even as many as 
eight nests may be thus 





grouped. The nest space, 7, 
is one foot wide at the bot- 
tom; the front board is six 





inches wide: the open space 
between this and the roof 


MOVABLE HENS’ NESTS. 


board, a, is eight inches wide, 
the roof board being about fifteen inches in width. An alighting 
or stepping board, 2, is six inches wide, leaving an inch space 
between that and the front of the nests, for refuse to pass 
through. The hangers, s, s, may be of any strong material, and 
hung upon spikes, driven at the proper place and in a slanting 
direction. The bottom, front, back, and cover may be made from 
well-seasoned half-inch stuff, the divisions being from inch mate- 
rial, to better hold the nails. The stepping board should be located 
about one foot from the ground or floor, that the hens may easily 
yamp up toit. This row of nests may be changed from the inside 
to the outside of a building, or placed where most convenient. 
Where nests are located singly and some distance apart, the laying 
hen will occupy the nest with another—especially if both are in the 
habit of dropping their eggs in that identical nest. By this system 
of grouping, when they reach the stepping board, or walk, and find 
one nest occupied, they pass on to another, without molesting the 
occupant. Another point in favor of portable nests is that they are 
readily taken down, and every part can be thoroughly cleaned or 
whitewashed, which is not practicable where the nests are nailed in 
position, as a part of the building. Those who have tried this plan 
of grouping nests find it extremely convenient and practical. 





A QUICKLY MADE STABLE PEN. 


It frequently happens that one desires to make use, for an emer- 
gency, of a stall or pen 
in the stable which is 
not at hand, and for 
which there may not 
be convenient room as 
a permanent §struc- 
ture. Our illustration 
shows how such a pen 
may be made: in a 
moment’s time, in a 
corner that ordinarily 
may be used for other 
purposes. Two gates 
are made and hinged 
against the walls in 
the manner shown. 
Ordinarily they are 
folded back snugly against either wall, but when a pen or ‘box 
stall” is suddenly needed the two ends are swung together and 
locked with hooks, and the needed accommodation is secured. 
Such gates should have slats quite near together, and should be 
of good hight to accommodate both large and small animals. 

Why not pave the barnyard? The expense would be small in 
comparison with the returns in cleanliness and comfort. 





CHEAP STABLE PEN. 
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CEMENT BENCHES FOR SUB-IRRIGATION IN GREENHOUSE. 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


A very durable greenhouse bench for sub-irrigation can be 
built entirely of cement at a very small cost, especially if it is to be 
at the same level as the walk. Saturated woodwork is thus avoided 
as well as warped bottoms. Permanent structures made of cement 
and similar materials, will be found cheapest in the end. Cement 
has been quite extensively used in some sections, but for most pur- 
poses structural iron and slate or tile have taken its place where 
wood has not been used. When the bed is desired at the height of 
three or more feet, supports must be provided, and, although posts 
of wood, brick piers and other materials may be employed, if the 
space under the beds is not wanted for other purposes, it will be 
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CROSS SECTION OF GREENHOUSE WITH CEMENT BENCHES, 
rather more substantial if the beds rest upon banks of soil, inclosed 
with cement or brick wall. When the natural level of the soil is 
about where the bottom of the bed should come, one has only to 
excavate walks, and run up the walls of the materials chosen. Ina 
house twenty feet wide, although two narrow side benches and one 
wide center bench may be used, it will be easier to make two wide 
benches, with a walk in the center and two quite narrow ones next 
to the outer walls of the house. The walls inclosing the soil 
beneath the benches, whether of brick or cement, should rest upon 
a firm foundation, as they will support a considerable portion of the 
weight of the beds and their contents. 

If cement is used, the soil should be dug away so that the wall 
at the lower edge will be about six inches thick, and, although it 
may retain the same thickness all the way up, it will be better if it 
widens toward the top, in order that it may give a firmer support to 
the bed. Planks should tnen be set up, between which and the bank 
of soil the wall can be built, filling the space with alternate layers of 
small cobblestones and coarse gravel and cement, which should be 
mixed dry, in the proportion of five to one, and then be moistened 
sufficiently to wet every particle, and yet have no surplus water 
Having carefully arranged, at the bottom, a layer of cobblestones, 
ranging from the size of a hen’s egg to that of one’s fist, enough of 
the grout is added to cover them, when it is thoroughly rammed 
into place, and then other layers of stones and grout are added, until 
the wall has been brought to the height of the bank of soil. 

After the soil has been well packed down, so that it cannot set- 
tle, the bottom of the plant-bed can be made. For this, only one 
layer of stones and grout will be required, but after this has been 
put down and the sides have been run up, in much the same way, 
to the height of seven or eight inches, the inside of the bed should 
be given a surface coat of fine gravel and cement, mixed in the 
proportion of two to one, and when the supporting planks are taken 
down, the exterior should be troweled over with the same mate- 
rial. For this work, any good cement will answer, and the gravel 
used should be sharp, and free from sand and clay. Any one accus- 
tomed to handling cement, can build a bench like the one described. 

In case the space under the benches is desired, the bench can be 
very readily supported upon legs, especially if a location can be 
selected where the walks can be excavated, and the beds built upon 
what is the natural level. Before digging out the walks, excavate 
holes for three rows of legs under each bench. They should be 
about three feet apart between centers, about eight inches square, 
and of a sufficient depth, below the proposed level for the walks, 
to secure a firm foundation. If these holes are filled with cobble- 
stones and grout, and the bottom and sides are made as above, the 
soil in the walks and beneath the benches can be excavated as soon 
as the cement has set. 

A greenhouse bench may also be erected with an iron frame- 
work made from old strap or T car rails, or from second-hand mate- 
rials of various kinds, If this is covered with roof slating, and 











over this one inch of cement is spread, a very cheap and durable 
bed will be made. Care should be taken not to allow the cement to 
set too quickly, and to prevent this the slate should be moistened 
and the cement should not be allowed to become dry until it has 
been laid for a week or ten days, or until it has had time to set prop- 
erly. While a wooden framework may be used to support the 
slate, boards will not take the place of the slate, as they are likely 
to warp and thus crack the cement. 

Having thus provided for benches, the sub-irrigation may be 
secured by means of two or three rows of two and one-half inch 
drain tiles laid lengthwise of each bed. If the beds are long, it will 
be well to have a slope of at least one inch in thirty feet from the 
point where the water is admitted. To avoid the over saturation 
of the soil, the lower ends of the tiles can extend beyond the ends 
of the beds, and be so arranged that they can be closed while the 
water is being admitted, and opened so as to allow all surplus to 
drain off, when a sufficient time has been given the soil to take up the 
needed water. In this way, the soil can also be well aerated, and, if 
bottom heat is desired, one has only to run steam or hot-water pipes 
through the tiles. Judging by the success obtained by the use of 
sub-irrigation, wherever it has been tried, it seems to have a bright 
future before it, and some form of permanent bench like that 
described above is certainly desirable. 





PLANTING LILIES. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 


The lily bed should be prepared early this month. Lily bulbs 
take but little rest, and commence their next year’s work almost as 
soon as they complete this. I have just made a permanent bed by 
digging out the surface soil to the depth of a foot, the bed being 
8x40. In the bottom I put well-rotted manure to the depth of three 
inches, which was forked in with six inches of the soil below. Then 
I replaced the soil thrown out, and into it planted the bulbs. They 
were placed in groups of five bulbs each, two feet apart, the bulbs 
six inches apart in the clumps, which gives four clumps each of the 
different varieties planted. The varieties are so scattered that each 
sort has four places in the bed, which makes the whole very showy 
the entire season. This is an excellent way of growing lilies where 
one has plenty of room to be devoted to this purpose, and where the 
lily is made,a specialty. They will, however, do equally as well if 
planted in a shrubbery or herbaceous border, provided the same 
care is given in planting and in protecting them. As soon as the 
ground is slightly frozen, this bed will be covered to the depth of 
four inches with coarse manure, which will remain on until another 
winter, at least what little there may be left of it; usually the 
spring rains will carry most of it down to where the roots will 
employ it as plant food. What of the coarse part remains is left as 
a summer mulch, to which the first mowing of the lawn is added. 
The lily bed must be kept moist and cool during summer, and a 
liberal mulching is necessary for this. 





SOAP FOR THE TRUNKS OF TREES. 


A few years ago a shrewd fellow traveled through the Atlantic 
States selling the recipe for a compound, the ingredients of which 
could be obtained cheaply at any drug store. Two ounces of the 
compound was to be tied up in acloth and hung in the crotch of 
apple and other fruit trees. Those who purchased and tried the 
recipe were gratified to find, at the end of the year, that the trunks 
of trees so treated were free from loose bank, moss or scale, and 
presented a fine, green, healthy appearance. Some of the ingredi- 
ents were whale-oil soap, potash, and salt. Since then, others have 
produced nearly the same results by cutting up into pieces, about 
the size of hen’s eggs, common hard soap and hanging it up in the 
trees. The more alkali the soap contains the better will be the 
result. Place the soap in coarse woven cotton cloth as early in the 
spring a spossible; the rains dissolve the soap slowly and it runs 
down the body of the tree. If possible, so locate the soap that por- 
tions will find their way to all sides of the trunk. One application 
will last two or three years, and its good effects be shown for sev- 
eral years thereafter. 





We received a few days ago, from J. H. Hale of Connecticut, a 
couple of specimens of the Crosbey peach, this much talked-of 
recent variety. One was in perfect condition and was very hand- 
some. It has a bright yellow skin, with crimson splashings and 
marblings over all sides. The suture is deeply marked on one side 
and about half way down the other. In quality it seemed fully 
equal, if not to superior, to the Crawford. We incline to the latter 
judgment. The pit is small for a large peach. In Mr Hale’s own 
language, ‘‘the biggest thing about it is that it has never failed to 
produce a crop in New England.” It is certainly a handsome fruit. 
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The managers of the Rochester fair are to 
be commended for their brilliant management 
the present season. The exhibits far surpassed 
those of former years, the trotting was ofa high 
order and $10,000 represents the profits. 

avant Nieceans 

The lesson for fruit growers to learn is that 
quality, not quantity, is wanted. The markets, 
in their season, are generally glutted with sec- 
ond-class fruit, but the supply of a first-class 
article never equals the demand. Stand in any 
good commission house and watch the sales. 
The best goes first and speedily—the last to go 
is the poorest stock, which buyers who cannot 
do better, or who have a cheap trade, must use. 
Asin everything else, there is room at the 
top. 


— 

We noted at a recent fair a case of evaporated 
apples, very fine to look at—white and clean— 
but so redolent of sulphur that no one with a 
refined taste could possibly eatthem. We sup- 
pose that evaporators will sulphur their fruits 
so long as buyers select them by their appear- 
ance instead of quality, and that we shall be 
constrained to decline buying any of their 
goods. Some day wiser methods will prevail 
and we shall not be obliged to eat fruit made 
so nasty with sulphur that even the worms re- 
ject it. 


Our market reports, crop investigations and 
notes on commercial agriculture are intended 
to fully cover every article produced on the 
farms of this section. If our subscribers fail 


EDITORIAL 


to find in these departments the information 
they want covering the supply, demand or 
prices of any produce, we shall esteem it a 
favor if they will notify us, that we may at 
once arrange to print such facts. Thisis a tre- 
mendous offer—to inform subscribers concern- 
ing the commercial outlook for any special ar- 
ticle or crop in which they are interested, 
whether as seller or buyer—and we trust they 
will freely take advantage of it. 
———— 

We are in receipt of a handsomely illustrat- 
ed pamphlet containing the details of the 
short course in agriculture and the dairy 
course, Which Cornell university offers. Ev- 
ery farmer’s son cr daughter, who expects to 
succeed on the farm should take this admira- 
ble course of study. It is furnished free by 
the state, the only expense being that of board. 
Send to Prof I. P. Roberts at Ithaca for pam- 
philet containing particulars. 

neaanNRinnE ae 

One of the most popular nominations made 
for congress in New York state this fall is that 
of D. F. Wilber, the successful breeder of chev- 
iot sheep and Holstein-Friesian cattle. Mr 
Wilber is the owner of Pauline Paul, the cow 
that holds the world’s milk and butter record. 
The nomination to congress was by acclama- 
tion. Our farmer readers need a few sheepmen 
in congress and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
hopes its readers will see that Mr Wilber and 
many other sheepmen will be safely landed 


next month. 
A 


A man steals a horse, sells it to an innocent 
party, who buys it in good faith. The owner 
comes, takes away his horse and the man who 
has bought is a loser to the extent of the pur- 
chase price. A knave procures a farmer's sig- 
nature to a paper purporting to be an agency 
contract for the sale of some machine. By 
tearing off a part of it, the remainder with the 
signature becomes a promissory note. Rascal 
number one sells it to rascal number two and 
the latter sues to recover. The courts decide 
that the farmer must pay the “innocent” 
holder of the fraud-tainted paper. Is_ there 
anything out of joint in these cases? 

Sa 

At a recent meeting of the New York mer- 
santile exchange, Senator Manderson’s charge 
that dealers had been palming off rancid butter 
for oleomargarine was discussed. Resolutions 
were adopted denouncing the statement as be- 
ing absolutely false, and a further resolution 
was adopted asserting the belief of the mem- 
bers that the bill offered by Senator Mander- 
son was instigated by the manufacturers of 
hog butter. The senator is winning many lau- 
rels of which he will be proud in his declining 
years in posing as achampion of the greatest 
and meanest fraud of the age. It calls for too 
much lying—a wholesale perversion of the 
truth. 


omniianailiitisacei 

The exhaustion of soils under irrigation is a 
too common fact to be longer concealed, though 
the contrary idea has long prevailed. It is an 
idea that has proven costly to many a settler, 
whose hopes of easy prosperity under irrigation 
have been blasted by bitter experience. Yet 
as Friend Watrous points out in his admira- 
ble article on page 186 of this issue, the codper- 
ative sympathy between plant, soil and water 
is coming to be more appreciated every year 
by the better classes of farmers. It means 
larger crops,of better quality, smaller farms and 
greater profits. It is a part of the progressive 
evolution of ideas which bespeaks for the 
Rocky Mountain states better homes and- 
higher civilization. 

——— 

A capital illustration of the manner in 
which the public is wronged by corporations 
is seen in the recent consolidation of two gas 
companies in Newark, N J. The stockholders 
of the Citizens’ company will receive for each 
$100 of stock, bonds in the new company for 
$150 and 100 in its stock. In the Newark gas- 
hght company the stockholders get a $250 
bond for each $100 of stock and $100 in 








stock. The bonds are to draw 6 per cent inte:- 
est and the stock such dividends as may he 
declared. And the dear public is to be 
mulected in rates high enough to pay interest 
on all this water. The capitalization is $5,000,- 
000, of Which $4,000,000 is bonds and $1,000,000 
stock, and it is safe to say that three-fourths of 
it is water. In the face of such illustrations of 
corporate greed, who will argue against muni- 
cipal control of such organizations. 
——— 

The exports of cheese from the United States 
in recent years have been 40 to 50 million 
pounds annually less than they were about fif- 
teen years ago. There can be no doubt that this 
untoward loss is practically the result of two 
disturbing factors—filled cheese and _part- 
skimmed cheese. The first is an abomination 
in the nostrils of any cheese lover and the sec- 
ond, while not essentially vile in character, is 
always calculated to damage the trade. A full 
skim deceives no one—it is bought and sold 
for what it really is. The others masquerade 
as a full-cream article when they get in the 
hands of retailers, and se accomplish their de- 
moralizing work. It is a pity that cheese 
makers, for the sake of a little present profit, 
should put a lien on their future. It is a griev- 
iously mistaken policy, outside of all ques- 
tions of commercial integrity. 

The chances are that this new indictment 
against Havemeyer and Searles of the sugar 
trust, for refusing to answer certain questions 
of the senate investigating committee, will 
never come to trial. There aretechnical weak- 
nesses in the matter that the trust’s astute 
lawyers will know how to take advantage of. 
But the indictment directs attention anew to 
the violation of the Sherman anti-trust law by 
the sugar trust. In his testimony before the 
senate committee, Havemeyer gloried over the 
trust’s control of prices, which enabled it to 
exact 8 to 10 million dollars of extra profits 
from the people annually. And yet the admin- 
istration makes no attempt to enforce the law 
against this self-confessed trust, and congress 
is its obsequious servant in protecting the 
trust with a further bonus of one-eighth of a 
cent per lb on refined sugar! Right here is 
what the American people do not understand, 
but they propose to find out. This sugar trust 
episode more than confirms all that the most 
extreme demagog has ever declaimed against 
trusts. The people will throttle it yet. They 
can and do stand a good deal, but when they 
get their dander up some of these conspirators 
that have been robbing the people will find 
their occupation gone, and theirreward behind 
prison bars. 

an 

The Monthly Discontinued—Not 1 per cent of 
the subscribers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
expressed a wish for the Monthly in place of the 
Weekly. Hence the issue of the Monthly ceased 
with the September number. The index to the 
53d volume of the Monthly, which consists of the 
nine numbers from January to September 18% in- 
clusive, is being prepared, and will be sent free to 
all subseribers of the Monthly who request us to 
send it to them. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue a the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 





ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
62 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Position of the Wool Trade. 


Wool prices are 2c lower than a month 
ago and the market shows only fair animation. 
The great London sales of foreign fleeces, be- 
ginning late in September, have progressed 
from day to day, and the results are notifas sat- 
isfactory to American growers and dealers as 
had been hoped. Prices there have shown a 
fair degree of firmness, in many instances rul- 
ing slightly higher than the average of the 
midsummer sales, yet the promised develop- 
ment of strength in American fleeces failed to 
materialize. American operators have bought 
rather sparingly, although in the aggregate se- 
curing fair quantities. English and German 
mill men have rather led in the bidding, which 
at times has exhibited considerable spirit. 

The operations of wool buyers on this side 
the Atlantic are extremely conservative. Time 
alone will tell what full effect the entrance of 
foreign wool free of duty will have on the mar- 
ket for domestic fleeces, and until the situation 
is better known home manufacturers are ex- 
ceedingly cautious. Buyers in the Boston and 
New York markets are taking fair quantities, 
including many sample lots of foreign wools 
for purposes of experiment. With this in view 
the range of prices paid is of rather Jess im- 
portance than if the purchases were in the reg- 
ulation way. Manufacturers are moderately 
busy, but often obliged to shade quotations on 
finished goods in order to meet foreign compe- 
ition. On the other hand, the very fact of low 
prices has stimulated the demand and some cf 
the miils are sold ahead. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio fleeces are only 
steady at the prices quoted. The competition 
of foreign woois with these domestics is scarce- 
ly less pronounced than is that of tine medium 
territories on all grades from XX to Ne 1 and 
No2. Other wools from points east of the Mis- 
sissippi river are moderately steady, but offer- 
ings ample for the restricted character of the 
demand. West and southwest wools are re- 
ceiving moderate attention and in many in- 
stances show little or no change in value com- 
yared with those of the early days of Septem- 
ey Following are the revised 

Market Quotations at Boston. 
DOMESTIC WOUOLS. 


















o and Pennsylvania: S & 12 mos, 4Ba—c 
x, 242le Spring, Northern, free, 
und ubove, 1S@19e to S mos, Ma35e 
—awilse Southern, 12 mos, 33@4e 
—@ zie “ & te 8 mos, Tkpsze 
28.300 
fective, 25 27¢ 
Oregon (scoured basis): 
Eastern No 1, 3@—e 
—@22c eg No, 2, 31@2e 
¢ Valley, No 1, 82@38¢ 
“"" "No 2 B0@—e 
} ’ Territory staple (scoured 
X and above, —Gl7e asis): 
No 1, 2h@2Ile Fine, 85360 
No 2, —@2ie Fine medium, AG@—c 
Fine unwashed, 1l@—e Medium, 80X32 
Unmerchantaple, Mwlse Territory ordinary (scoured 
Michigan combing: basis): 
No 1, %& & 3g blood, Mw2zle Fine, B4UBe 
No 2, 4 Lfood, —@2ie Fine medium, S2@38e 
Mich delaine, 19@20c Medium, sKa3le 
Kentucky, Indiana and Mo: Colorado and New Mexico: 
Combing, % plood, ini—e Improved, 18@L5e 
re _ li@—e Coarse and carpet, ll¥@lie 
“ braid, l7q@ls8e Georgia and southern, 1/@lse 
Clothing, % blood, 17@l8e_ Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
28 aes 17@ls8e_ Fine A, é ; 
coarse, l7@—e A supers, 


B supers, 
C su} 
Fine 


Texas (scoured basis): 
Spring, fine, 
“ “ 





ers, 
combing, 









sd med, 12 mos, S@s2e Combing, 
“ “  6to8 mos, %0@—c California jinest, 
Fall, fine, 28@WDe neg second, 
medium, 27q@—c Western, extra, 31@Be 
California (scoured basis): ¥ super, 25@28e 
Spring, northern, free, “ low, 18@20c 


FOREIGN WOOLS. 
Clothing and Combing. 


Australian: Cape combing, 17@—e 
Port Philip combing, 21@23c English and frish: 

Port Philip clothing, 20@—e Irish hogs, 21@22c 
Adelaide combing, 18@—e Shropshire hogs, 25@27¢ 
N Zealand clothing, 19@20e be 2ae— 
Fine crossbred, 2@26c Sussex “ 27@28c 
Cape clothing, lft—e Montevideo, M@ lie 

Carpet, etc. 

Aleppo, lN@lle Georgian BO, 12@13c 
Angora, 10's<@Ule Kandahar choice, 164%@l7c 
Bagdad black, Lx@—c Mohair, Cape, 24@31¢ 
Camel's hair, Ll@l2c * Turkish, 2A@360 
East India, choice, L@c Scotch, Reale 





Tlore Wheat in a Barrel of Flour. 





How many bushels of wheat used in the 
manufacture of a barrel of flour? For a long 
time it has been generally believed that ap- 
proximately 44 bu of wheat are used in making 
a barrel of flour. With the increased demand 
for fairly good wheat for feeding to live stock, 
and the possibility of an important cutting 
down of visible and invisible stocks, many 
people have insisted that millers are using all 
the way from 5 to 6 bu in the manufacture of a 
barrel of flour. This, of course, means that a 
considerable part of the product as it goes 
through the rolls is run out for feed. The 
claim has been made and substantiated that 
millers can get relatively better prices for 
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much of their baker’s and low grades in dis- 
posing of it in this manner. 

The testimony of leading flour manufactur- 
ers is at variance on this question. The larg- 
est manufacturing concern in the world, locat- 
ed at Minneapolis, reports that while ordinari- 
ly 44 to 44 bu wheat are used to make a barrel 
of flour, the present. low prices of wheat and 
wheat offal make these to-day the cheapest 
animal foods in the country. That in conse- 
quence of this it is safe to say many millers 
are using over 5 pu of wheat to a barrel of 
flour. It really makes no difference how much 
wheat they use, as the offal is worth practical- 
ly asmuch as the wheat costs. Some of the 
millers, especially in the winter wheat dis- 
tricts,do not think the extra bushel of wheat 
could be thus utilized without loss, yet the 
burden of evidence is toward the increased 
consumption of wheat in this manner. It is 
no doubt true that much of the talk has ema- 
nated from people who are interested in seeing 
higher prices for the grain, hoping that a gen- 
eral belief in this angmented consumption will 
result in at least temporary speculative pur- 
chases of considerable magnitude. If 10 to 30 
per cent more wheat is used in the manufac- 
ture of flour it should interest farmers in two 
ways. Primarily in the more rapid reduction 
of burdensome wheat stocks, which have been 
the bugbear for two years, and further in the 
possibility of securing at relatively low prices 
needed supplies of mill feed. At present a ton 
of low grade fiour sells at a range of $16 to 18 p 
ton at the big points of production while bran 
and shorts will command 12@13, middlings 
13@14.50 and grcund feed as high as 16@17 p 
ton. . 





Extension of the Oats Crop. 





For a number of years prices for oats have 
been relatively much higher than wheat, 
or, for that matter, than any other cereal. 
Throughout the past summer oats have sold 
higher pound for pound than wheat. Crops 
during the last three years have been fair, yet 
at no time was there any such burdensome sur- 
plus as in wheat. The introduction of electric 
railways in all cities and most towns of any 
size has of course displaced a great many 
horses in the street car service, and inciden- 
taily injured the market for ordinary animals. 
Yet the 16,000,000 horses in the country will 
continue to eat oats. and furthermore the oat- 
meal industry shows much vigor, and the de- 
mand for choice white oats for crushing is 
enormous. 

The price of the cereal has been so high that 
the exports have, of course, fallen otf to small 
proportions. During the first eight months of 
04 they amounted to barely 380,000 bu com- 
pared with 3,320,000 bu during the correspond- 
ing period last year. Europe isa big consumer, 
however, and when prices are right buys freely 
here. At present the home demand is ample 
to absorb current offerings and stocks are kept 
well reduced. Out of the 650,000,000 bu raised 
last year, and the free movement during the 
last two months from the ’94 crop, the amount 
in public warehouses of this country is to-day 
only 8,000,000 bu and that is greater than at any 
time last year. 

The ’9 crop, according to government re- 
turns, approximates 615,000,000 bu. The crops 
of ‘93 and ’92 averaged about 650,000,000 bu. 
The ‘91 crop was next to the largest on 
record at 740,000,000 bu, the ’89 crop 750,000,000 
bu, and as far back as 1885 the country was 
credited with raising 630,000,000 bu, or more 
than indicated in the latest returns. It is thus 
seen that while the home consumption is ap- 
parentl y on the increase, and that in case of 
big crops with the accompanying low prices 
there may be a good foreign outlet for our sur- 
plus, the yield year by year has no more than 
held its own for the last decade. It suggests 
the advisability of giving the oats crop some 
consideration as a substitute for wheat in the 
light of the deplorably low prices for the latter. 





Hay Prices and Canadian Exports. 


Receipts of hay at leading points are with a 
few exceptions much more than ample. The 
glutted condition of the markets immediately 
following the latest harvest is so recent that it 
has not fully disappeared, and values are little 
more than steady. Canadian shippers have not 
done as much since the cutting in two of the 
tariff as was expected, claiming prices this side 
the border are too low to permit profitable ship- 
ments. Up to the change in the duty, or, 
strictly speaking, during the first seven months 
of 4, our imports were 68,049 tons against 71,871 
for the corresponding period in ’93. 

Canada’s foreign trade in hay last year was 








nearly double that of the previous year and 
showeda big increase over any recent year. For 
the 12 months closing June 30 her exports were 
276,858 tons, valued at $2,601,704, compared with 
foreign shipments of 151,881 tons the preced- 
ing year worth $1,452,872. The destination and 
valuation of the exports from Canada for a 
series of years follow: 
CANADIAN HAY EXPORTS AND VALUES. 

United States Great Britain Other countries 

97,899 175,55 13.400 





1894 758% 

Value $754,091 1,706,409 147,204 
1893 94.282 6,707 
Value $854,958 82,453 
1892 67,067 2,890 
Value $598,567 34,362 
91 50,070 3.161 
Value 33,385 
1890 3,041 
Value 36,123 
1889 2.244 
Value 29,091 
3,157 
Value 37,926 

188 87 
Value 11,210 
6 2,780 
Value 33,996 
1,711 
Value 22,442 
84 1,571 
Value 17.398 
1883 1,431 
Value 17,120 
1882 1,447 
Value 18,241 
881 2.364 
Value 30,969 
880 1,296 
Value 14,477 
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The Eastern Wine Market. 


Spanish wines are seeking a wider market in 
America. The government at Madrid has 
made a movelent toward the formation of an 
association of wine exporters to introduce into 
this country such Spanish wines as will find 
sale. It has in addition promised financial 
support, possibly in the way of a bounty on ail 
goods shipped to the United States. This news 
follows immediately upon the report from our 
Washington department of agriculture regard- 
ing the growth of the consumption of Cali- 
fornia Wines abroad and points to increasing 
favor in London and other places in England. 
Up to the present time American exporters 
have shown only moderate interest in this for- 
eign business, because of the fact that wine 
dealers abroad are accustomed to 10 or 12 
months’ credit before paying their bills, which 
is asking altogether too much. Regarding the 
auction sales of California wines in New York, 
four more cars are en route, which will be dis- 
— of by Sgobel & Day, who report 50 to 60 

uyers present at the initial sale. It is expect- 
ed these auctions will take place every two 
weeks a little later. 
LL 

Summer Made Butter stocks are beginning to 
show a reduction,while fresh goods are pientiful. 
Prices on the Jatter rule high inall markets,yet this 
does not appear to cut as much of a figure in con- 
sumption as was feared « month ago. Nor has there 
been any unusual] shifting to bogus butter, the 
output of this at some of the leading centers 
showing a positive decrease. Cold storage cream- 
eries are in fairly good request and at certain 
points of accumulation it is claimed stocks of the 
best goods have been much reduced. A lot of 1000 
tubs June dairies was last week taken from Chi- 
cago coolers, the price being 174c with current 
quotations on fresh dairies 19@2l¢e. Twelve lines 
of western railways entering Chicago last week 
brought in 18,500 tubs butter compared with 17,223 
tubs the previous week. These figures do not in- 
clude through shipments to the east. The receipts 
of the character above named for the week end- 
ing Sept 22 were 15,009 tubs, Sept 15 15,359, Sept 
8 15,952, Sept 1 13,547, Aug 25 14,640, Aug 18 17,733, 
Aug 11 16,578 and Aug 4 14,321. Better autumn pas- 
turage is having some effect on the October out- 
put, which is not alone liberal in quantity, but 
excellent in quality and may result in something 
of a softening in price. 


Fresh Figs meet with little favorin the north- 
ern markets and the taste of the consuming pub- 
lic will require further education before any good 
trade can be expected. Recent shipments from 
southern orchards sellin a small way at 8a10c 
yp qt. 

South American Wool.—Officials of the Argen- 
tine Republic are anticipating a wool business 
with the United States three times as large as 
that of last year, which amounted to about $1,500,- 
000 in coarse grades alone. Since free wool 
became an established fact prices in the Argen- 
tine markets have advanved moderately, and ex- 
tensive preparations are being made for ship- 
ments to this country. During the 12 months end- 
ing June 30, 1893, a total of 13,843,000 lbs wool were 
imported from the country named, and this was 
about the average business for each of the three 
preceding years. The average value on imported 
wools of class three, from all countries was 12e p 
th in 1888-90, lle ’91, 9¢ in ’92-93, advancing to lle 
last December and falling off to 8c during the 
three months closing with July ,’#4. 
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LOW PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


Diversified Farming Encouraged. 


Lonpon, England, Sept 28—The harvest in 
the United Kingdom has been completed ex- 
cept in the late districts of the north, but there 
are insufficient returns yet to hand to enable any- 
thing like an accurate opinion being formed as 
to the general yield per acre. Some very 
large returns, as high as 48 bu p acre, have 
been reported but these are very few and ex- 
ceptional; but it is quite possible that the 
average may prove to be something like 34 bu 
pacre. The official estimated average in 
Great Britain for wheat is 28.80 bu, but the 
actual produce is somewhat above that tigure. 
A great deal of the wheat comes out in ex- 
tremely bad condition, and it is owing to this 
that prices have so much deteriorated. The 
latest government returns show that the aver- 
age price of British wheat is only 59¢ p bu,a 
price which has never been touched except in 
very early days, when money had greater per- 
chasing powers than it has now. 

The markets of late have been particularly 
bad, and scarcely anything has been doing be- 
yond what may be described as « hand-to-mouth 
trade. The quantities of grain brought to mar- 
ket have been much less than is customary,but 
for all that prices continue exceedingly low, 
and there is no indication at the present mo- 
ment of a change for the better. The only 

leam of light that can be observed is a slight- 
y improved inquiry for American red for im- 
mediate supply, but the market for future de- 
liveries is not even so good as it was, and the 
cargo market seems to have lost nearly all its 
life. 

So indifferent is the prospect that the Eng- 
lish agricultural papers are following the lead 
of the American minister of agriculture in ad- 
vising farmers to sow as small a breadth of 
wheat as is possible. The returns from the 
continent may be regarded as on the whole 
fair. The estimates by the French government 
are lower than those made in commercial cir- 
cles s, although, as might naturally be expected, 
the return of : 7,000 YY is a very large in- 
crease on the bad yield of last year. The esti- 
mates for the other countries of the European 
continent have not been changed, and most of 
them stand at about an average. Consequent- 
ly, there will not be any deticiency in that 
quarter to be met by the growers of the United 
States. In England it is expected that there 
cannot possibly be much change for the better 
in the prices of wheat. The latest government 
returns from Germany show the wheat and rye 
crops to be good, and potatoes very good, and 
in Austria the grain crops are put above an 
average. 

A correspondent informs us that the Rus- 
sian minister of agriculture has arrived at the 
conclusion that his countrymen produce too 
much corn, and he proposes to take steps to en- 
courage the cultivation of fodder crops with a 
view to exportation. Itis added that an ex- 
on has been sent to the principal markets of 

Lurope, in order to obtain information as to 
the best manner of opening them. If hay can 
be exported in large quantities at a competi- 
tive price from Russia, it may have a lowering 
influence on American and Canadian, as,judg- 
ing from the cargoes which arrived a year ago, 
when hay was.so scarce in this country, they 
will be able to market excellent quality. 

Owing to the colder weather which has set 
in, the meat markets are showing a better tone, 
and, in consequence, American meat, whether 
killed on this or the other side of the Atlantic, 
has been worth more money. An attempt is 
being made to supplement the Australian sup- 
ply of meat by the introduction of live stock, 
but it is thought this will not be successful. At 
all events, an experimental consignment which 
was made did not prove at all profitable, there 
being a loss of something like £2@3 p head. 
The Australians appear to be very confident 
that they can open a live stock trade, but it 
scarcely seems likely that the increased cost 
which would be incurred in bringing live ani- 
mals such a long distance would enable them 
to compete with those from the United States, 
and also with the refrigerated meat from either 
the United States, Canada, or Australasta itself. 

The imports of foreign cattle have not been 
30 heavy during the past fortnight, but sheep 
and mutton have been more plentiful. 

The general tone of the British markets for 
meat does not indicate an extensive rise as be- 
ing imminent, although, as we have said, 
there has been a slight improvement. The 
wool markets continue almost without change. 
The market for American cheese shows no ma- 
terial alteration, the demand having become a 
little quieter, but holders have been standing 
somewhat firmly for choice, fresh landed fac- 
tories. There is a small stock of American 





butter on the market, which meets with a very 
~— demand. 
raking a general survey of the markets, they 

do not offer much of an’ ene ouraging nature, 
and it is quite possible that, if there should 
be a falling off in wheat exports from America 
or from the European countries, India may 
increase its exports, as up to now it has been 
sending very little wheat to this country, 
only half what it did last year. The opinion 
is held by very many engaged in the grain 
trade that markets here have not yet touched 
their lowest tigure, and in the face of the re- 
ports from all quarters it is not possible with 
any contidence to deny that they have strong 
reasons for their opinion. 


SEE 


Staple Groceries at Wholesale. 


Wholesale grocers at leading cities are fa- 
vored with a good order trade in the aggregate, 
vet the market is devoid of unusual activity. 
The advance in refined sugar which so many 
predicted has failed to materialize and con- 
sumers should not be forced to pay higher 
prices. In fact, these are in some Instances 
lower than they were before the new tariff 
went into effect. The supply of Brazil coffees 
promises large and this has brought some weak- 
ness. Teas are quiet with desirable grades 
firmly held. The offerings of teas to arrive from 
Japan have been largely sold ahead. Rice is 
steady but not strong. There is some scarcity 
of desirable stock and holders believe in the 
future of this market. Spices are steady under 
the usual demand, canned goods easy but not 
especially weak and syrups without material 
change. Jobbers’ prices for round lots at the 
points named are as follows: 

Boston New York Chicago 





Coffee, Mocha ® bh, 25@27 25@2534 2a— 
Java, 25.26 ga2% 12 2810 30 
Molasses, ch NO #W gal, 15@28 2223 
Barbadoes, 2630 —@a— 
Rice, fair #® tb, ia— 443, 4340614 
fey head, 1@73 6@6 44 64408 
Japan, 534@6 4°,.@5°, 54,a5 
Pepper, Sing ® tb, 664 51, @55, habs 
Cloves, Zanz ® th, 64,07 64.6), 6a7 
Ginger, Jam } tb, al4 12@135 leal4 
Nutmegs # tb, {O50 4050 4350 
Sugar, cut loaf ®t, 5iya— 5144a@— 51,554 
powd, 417,@— 5a— 5iga— 
grain, 45,a— 435a@— —5a— 
E 41,@- ,a— 45,@- 
Teas, Amoy good ® lb 1i@1s8 13@15 2418 
Foochow do, Vals 14@1433 15@l7 
Formosa do, 23@25 18@20 18@22 
Young Hyson, 17@22 12@14 15@20 
Japan old, —a— 1va@lb 12@16 
new, 18@38 17@40 18a@40 


Fine Weather Helps Apple Crop. 


The remarkably favorable weather following 
the September rain shasoccasioned a wonderful 
development of Baldwin and other varieties of 
winter apples. The necessity of allowing for 
this contingency was pointed outin the WEEK- 
LY AGRICULTURIST’S exhaustive special report 
on the apple crop,published in our issue of Sept 
29. It is making the New England crop a very 
tine and sound one, while the supply is cor- 
respondingly increased. The apple crop in 
New York and Michigan has also been bene- 
fited but to a less extent. The favorable 
weather is doing much good in‘the famous An- 
napolis valley of Nova Scotia. In the central 
and western states the shortage in apples is ap- 
parently as serious as first reported and the 
movement of this fruit westward from Michi- 

an and New York, and even from New Eng- 
and, has already begun. The export trade 
continues liberal with possibly a tendency to 
rush the fruit abroad faster than can well be 
absorbed at steady prices. Last week’s ship- 
ments from Boston were 20,221 bbls, of which 
18,161 went to Liverpool. 
———— 


Future of London Fruit Sales. 











The question of profit in shipping California 
fruit to London is still an unsolved one. The 
first shipments this season which attracted so 
much attention on the coast and throughout 
the country generally were possibly unprofita- 
ble, in part at least. Granting that the results 
were less satisfactory than hoped, the business 
may be eventually so conducted that the for- 
eign outlet for fresh fruits will relieve the 
home markets materially. Among the essen- 
tials for success are proper packing, quick tran- 
sit, favorable freight and carriage charges, and 
prompt disposition upon arrival in London. 
This latter depends largely upon the state of 
the foreign markets, and right here is where 
co-operation is needed. 

Shipments should not be made indiscrimi- 
nately, but intelligently, with reference to the 
stocks in sight andthe demand. Barring de- 
lays, fruit should reach the English auction 
rooms 15 to 16 days after leaving the California 
point of shipment. Those who have this sea- 
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son conducted the London sales of California 
fruit insist that such as is intended for the for- 
eign trade should be placed in a low tempera- 
ture as soon as picked and kept there all the 
Way across the continent and across the ocean. 
In this manner it will not develop too rapidly 
into a state of ripeness, and of course presents 
a tine appearance. English buyers show a 
preference for large fruit and this hint of 
course includes the one of careful selection 
with regard to shape and condition. 





Pressure of Onion Offerings. 


Growers are forcing onions to market at 
such a rate that prices are hurt. The 
movement is much more rapid than war- 
ranted by the facts. With the exception of a 
few leading points in the west more or less 
depression exists because of excessive offerings 
Certain varieties, especially white onions, are 
fairly firm, but at the seaboard and at such inte- 
rior points as Cincinnati the supply is ahead of 
the demand. The free movement is due in part 
to the natural desire of farmers to realize on the 
crops, and in some degree to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the shortage in the 94 yield. As pointed 
out in our special report on onions in the issue of 
Sept 1, the yield is the smallest In years, with the 
total crop perhaps 30 per cent less than that of 
either of the two years immediately preceding. 
Completed harvest returns do not indicate any 
appreciable advance over the figures named and 
the report of a short yield is as true to-day as it 
was amonth ago. As was cited at that time the 
short crop at home and the reduced tariff is re- 
sulting in liberal imports, which are having a 
bad effect on the markets. Incoming vessels are 
bringing fair quantities of Spanish onions, and 
should conditions warrant, consignments may be 
expected from points as distant as Egypt. 

ONIONS—At Chicago, liberal supplies have 
somewhat depressed the market and prices show 
a slight weakness. Red and yellow $125a@150 p 
bbl, No 2 stock 7k@85e, No 2 red 60a 65¢, bulk stock 
45a 50e } bu, Spanish 1 10@1 20 ~P bu-bx. 

At New York, easy in tone, owing to increased 
receipts. Eastern red 150@1 87 Pp bbl, yellow 150 
@ 175, white 3a, 50, Orange Co red 1504@175, yel- 
low 1 50@1 62, white 3ea4. 

At Boston, receipts in excess of the demand and 

values are weakened in consequence, Natives 
150a1 75 » bbl, York state 1 50. 


— — 






Montana Apples in the distributive markets 
are a decided novelty. The first full carload ever 
shipped by a Montana grower recently left 
Grantsdale. There isa big market in the mining 
districts of the Rocky mountains all the way from 
Idaho to New Mexico. A decade ago the valleys 
and tablelands of western Colorado came promi- 
nently tothe front as apple producers and why 
not Montana’? 

Foreign Potatoes ot the Seotch Magnum va- 
riety are in transit and expected to arrive in New 
York this week. This will be the first consign- 
ment this season from Great Britain. The com- 
petition of foreign grown potatoes has been con- 
siderable in former short crop years, of course 
affecting chietly the seaboard and large interior 
markets. Total imports of potatoes, largely from 
Canada, were 2,507,000 bu during the first 7 months 
of this year, compared with 3,571,000 bu for the 
corresponding period one year ago. For the fis- 
eal year ending June 30 the total imports from all 
countries were 3,002,578 bu compared with 4,317,000 
bu the preceding yea Of the total last named 
Scotiand furnished 1,782,350 bu at an average value 
of 5ée. 








Cottonseed Meal has declined 50ea@$1 } ton 
within two weeks. It is now quoted at $22 75@23 
at Boston and New York, with prices further west 
and south lower according to distance from the 
mills. Though lower than a month ago corn is 
still high and buyers of feed will do well to pay 
some attention to the claims of other kinds of 
stock food. 

The Poland-China swine breeders of Illinois 
have decided to issue a record in that state. It 
will be a staunch advocate of the breed and pro- 
poses to carry on the work of the improvement 
of this class of domestic animals by giving liberal 
wizes at state fairs and by various other means. 
Breeders all over the country who are interested 
are invited to correspond with T. Butterworth, 
secretary, Springfield, [1. 

New York Milk Market—The week has been 
unsatisfactory to about all classes interested in 
the milk market, aside from the consumers. One 
extreme has followed another and the scarcity 
and short supply noted early in September has 
given way to a steady increase during the last 
few days. The New York market is now 
weak in tone with offerings greater than 
the demand can well take cure of. The 
platform price last week was $140 p can 
of 40 qts. Many dairies increased their output 
2jand 3 cans ea, and farmers showed a dis 
position to materially enlarge their offerings. As 
a result of excessive supplies prices ruled heavy. 
The price to the farmers remains the same at 3%, 
® qt, but milk sells rather slowly asa result of 
the higher price and a good many families use 
less of it. On the other hand, the increased offer- 
ings induced many retailers to cut the rate ind 
the consumer gets the benefit. 
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The Market Outlook. 





TuESDAY EVENING, Oct 9, 1894. 

With the autumn days wearing away the 
business of the country is in a position of fair 
promise. Activity is localized rather than 
general. A comparison of the weekly bank 
clearings, which serve as a sort of business in- 
dex, with those of two years ago, a date prior 
to the panic period, indicates that the volume 
of trade is yet less than normal. On the other 
hand, they were last week a tenth greater than 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
iron industry remains in a quiet and not 
wholly satisfactory condition. At the great cen- 
ters, such as Pittsburg and Cleveland, manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to utilize — raw 
material and cheap labor in a way profitable to 
all concerned, but find the outlet for steel rails 
and structural iron still less than recently 
hoped. In wholesale lines there is a good dis- 
tribution and the total business is encouraging. 

Farm produce has shown fair action with the 
declining tendency of the previous week hap- 
pily checked. Advances have been inconsider- 
able, it is true, but it is fair to hope prices are 
near the bottom, especially as such great sta- 
ples as cotton and wheat are selling at the 
worst figures of the year. Some capital was 
made of rumors of political complications in 
Europe, but it is entirely premature to antici- 
pate changes in values due to such possible 
contingencies. Reports to Bradstreet’s point 
to available stocks of wheat in the United 
States, afloat for and in Europe, the heaviest on 
record at this time of year and the support 
offered this market is indifferent. Coarse 
grains are a shade steadier, cattle in good re- 
quest when choice, while hogs declined to a 
lower point than reached in months. Wool is 
quiet at further slight recessions, hay little if 
any improved and dairy products in ample sup- 
ply. The important feature in the grain mar- 
kets so far this week is the record of rapid 
wheat accumulations. The vis.ble supply 
statement Monday showed an increase of more 
than 2,000,000 bu for the week, yet it did not re- 
sult in a break inthe price. Corn was steadied 
early in the week by reason of decreased pub- 
lic stocks. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timcthy Clover 


Chicago, 52 5214 2974 *5 35 *8 60 
Boston,” = SSRN 
oston, _ J 5 ‘ 
Toledo, 51% 50 32 = 515 
St Louis, 494 51 29% _- - 
Minneapolis, 5534 5334 3034 - _- 
San Fran- 
cisco, #8834 *1 25@1 27% *1:15 *6 50 - 
London, 6334 a! 


34 6314 _ _ +14 50 
*Prices per cental. +tPer cwt of 112 ibs. Other prices 
per bushel. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
October, 51%c 524%e 2974 

November, — 5234c¢ 29540 
December, 54c 4935¢ 304gc 
May, 594¢c 5L4gc 337gc 


PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
This week Last week One year ago 





Wheat, bu, 73,604,000 71,403,000 63,169,000 
Corn, 3,905,000 4,305,000 8,662,000 
Oats, 8,650,000 8,234,000 4,011,000 





LONDON, England, Oct 8—By Cable. About the 
only change for the better a slight firmness in 
American flour, with English makes weak. Wheat 
a shade firmer but dull and generally slow. 


At Chicago, Wheat turned from a position of 
wenkness to comparative steadiness, affording 
some encouragement to holders. Not that there 
was any particular recovery from the old-time 
low level of depressed prices, but in some ways 
there were features which suggested that possibly 
achange for the better is not far distant. The 
early weakness indicated was due chiefly to the 
continued heaviness in the foreign markets and a 
further liberal movement of new wheat in the 
northwest serving to rupidly build up stocks al- 
ready so large as to leave their impress on the 
market. 

Toward the close of the week, however, the re- 
ceipts showed a reduction, particularly in winter 
wheat, and cables came in somewhat steadier. 
Some depression followed the announcement by 
a recognized authority of nearly 3,000,000 bu in- 
crease in the world’s visible supply, but this was 
offset by a report at the close of the week to the 
effect that exports of wheat and flour for the pe- 
riod named were larger at 3,243,000 bu against 
2,562,000 a week earlier. Speculative interest was 
moderate but that is all. There wasa fair de- 
mand from people who were short, and a mode- 
rate inquiry on the part of operators who _pro- 
fessed to be buying for investment. The bulls 
made some capital out of the rumor of impending 
trouble on the continent of Europe between two 
great nations, but this amounted to little and was 
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soon forgotten. The cash market was fairly weli 
supported, the northeast remaining firm in the 
face of the liberal receipts there. Millers and 
shippers were fair buyers of the desirable grades 
and there was further talk of feeding wheat to 
live stock. The range of prices for the active de- 
livery was narrow, December selling as !ow as 
52%4c up to 545¢c, closing with a small fractional 
gain for the week at 54c with May 59l4c. Sales 
by sample were finally made at 503,@5044c for No 
3 red and 52e for No 2 red. No 3 red in store sold at 
504,a51c. Advices from interior indicate that fall 
seeding has progressed favorably, but many sec- 
tions report a reduced acreage. 

Corn has shown a fair recovery after a period of 
several weeks’ almost steady decline. Opinions 
differed regarding the future of the market, but 
there were many reasons to believe the down- 
turn checked for the time being at least. The 
sash market gained rather more than 2e for the 
week and corn for distant delivery moved up le. 
Crop advices indicate favorable weather for cur- 
ing corn standing in the fields, but many private 
reports insist that the yield will be less than ex- 
pected. Harvesters find upon getting into the 
corn that many ears contain few kernels, which 
will reduce the ultimate outcome materially. A 
better demand existed for shipping lots and lib- 
eral quantities were taken both local and for 
movement to the seaboard. Receipts of old corn 
decreased temporarily and this added to the firm- 
ness. Exports were of course next to nothing, 
but foreign advices indicate a fair degree of sta- 
bility and outside home markets all ruled strong. 
October sold up to 52%%c, closing a shade easier, 
with May at 51'4c, afterselling as high as 51%4c. 
Late sales instore were 50@50%,¢c for No 3 mixed. 
The same grade for November delivery, which 
probably means new corn, sold at 46@46%4c, and 
there were some transactions in December No 3 
at 4534¢. 

The oats market exhibited a fair degree of activ 
ity and after a show of weakness early advanced 
fractionally partly in sympathy with other cereals. 
The news affecting values lacked novelty and 
only a fair degree of speculative interest was 
shown. Shippers took hold with some animation 
and there was good buying for local account, thus 
the cash offerings were well absorbed. Prices are 
altogether too high to expect any export business 
of consequence, and, of course, trade was not re- 
markable with small shipments from the sea- 
board. October delivery sold as low as 2714¢ ear- 
ly, subsequently recovering to 29¢ and closed a 
shade under that with May at 3iec which was Yc 
under the best price of the week. Late sales by 
sample were at 30@3ic for No 3 mixed, 3142@32¢ 
for No 3 white and 29@30c for No 2. 

Rye prices held within a decidedly narrow 
range nor was there any recovery from the old 
condition of adull market. Consumers buy spar- 
ingly and only enough for immediate wants. 
Arrivals were small but apparently ample and 
there was nothing in the surroundings to stimu- 
late any investment buying. Values sympa- 
thized somewhat with wheat and the market 
closed as it opened in a dull and listless manner 
but ashade steadier. No2cash sold at 47c up to 
48c,closing fairly firm at that with choice by sam- 
ple at 49c. Futures were neglected with May 
finally offered at 5444¢ and December salable 
around 4914c. Next to nothing was taken for ex- 
port account, and the foreign trade is practically 
a dead letter. 

Barley received considerable attention and ow- 
ing to something -of a decrease in the offerings of 
the desirable grades the market eventually ruled 
a shade firmer. This did not extend to poor and 
ordinary grades, however, and as for barley 
screenings sales were about as low as at any time 
in weeks past owing to the general cheapening of 
other feed. Malting barley was in fair request 
throughout, selling largely at 52@55c with some 
choice lots to arrive as high as 56c. There were 
sales of screenings as low as $12@14 per ton. 

Flaxseed exhibited afair degree of strength, 
the cash market closing 444c better than a week 
earlier. The volume of business was rather small. 
Offerings were restricted, and as a consequence 
the demand, though small, could be satisfied only 
at an advancing scale of prices. The cash de- 
mand was sufficient to absorb the offerings,which 
were chiefly from the northwest, and local buyers 
were well represented, as well as agents for west- 
ern crushers. Eastern mills are doing little in 
this market at present. Nolcash sold up to $150 
and closed at 1 4744, with May 148 and December 

46. 

Timothy seed was dull and easy, closing about 
15e lower. The order trade has decreased mate- 
rially and the demand for fall sowing is about 
over. Receipts were moderate but ample and the 
speculative demand of a small character, prime 
closing about 5 35 with common to choice by sam- 
ple salable at 5 10 @5§50. 

Clover seed receipts were liberal but only a 
small part came on sale. Trade was quiet, foreign 
buyers showing continued indifference and spec- 
ulative orders meager. Cash closed steady at 8 60 
for prime with poor to choice salable at 8 10@8 75. 

At Toledo, the market was without particular- 
ly new feature, most of the week ruling dull, 
quiet and easy, with only spasmodic periods of 
recovery. Local millers are very properly find- 
ing fault with the loss to the United States of 
much of the Cuban flour trade, owing to the 
change in the tariff laws, and the export move- 
ment of wheat and flour from this city has been 
much less than it should be. Operators are 
watching the movement of wheat in the north- 
west and the fact that receipts at winter wheat 
points have fallen off exerted some influence on 
the side of steadier prices. Speculators at this 
market would like to operate on the bull side, but 








we cautious and as a result the market is tame. 
a « cash demand is tair but not argent, with No 2 
sa.uble around 514,45154¢, No 3 soft at 1 ¢ discount 
anu December delivery 53Y2@54e. Corn was 
heav. early in the week but subsequently show- 
eda fair recovery. The offerings were only mod- 
erate and advices 11om other western points sug- 
gest a falling off in the movement from first 
hands. No 2 cash closed around 5le and Decem- 
ber 484%4c. Oats continue quiet, the early weak- 
ness giving way to ashade recovery at the close, 
with No 2 white 32c, No 3 white 3le, and No2 mixe 
ed about 29e. Rye dull at 48¢e for No2 cash. Clo- 
ver seed clearly shows the need of an export de- 
mand. The country has been shipping more free- 
ly and itlooks as though local stocks will con- 
tinue to increase. The encouraging feature isa 
slight inquiry on the part of foreigners looking 
toward early purchases. Final quotations are 
around 5 20 for prime cash and November deliv- 
ery. 





At Minneapolis, operators in the wheat trade 
have been watching the northwestern movement, 
the cabies and the character of the cash demand, 
Prices have not shown any great change with the 
inquiry for milling account sufficient to keep spot 
wheat slightly above the near deliveries. With 
continued dullness in flour, however, there is no 
particular strength anywhere along the line. 
Stocks of wheat in sight in the northwest increas- 
ed more than twice as rapidly during September 
as they did a year ago, and this of course has ex- 
erted something of a depressing influence. The 
tone of the market finally worked around to one 
of comparative steadiness due in large part to the 
fact that receipts at winter wheat points exhib- 
ited a material decrease. Late sales in this mar- 
ket were at 56%4@57c for No 1 northern, part to ar- 
rive, 55a554,¢ for No 2northern and 48@54e for re- 
jected. Corn has followed the market at Chicago, 
and weakness gave way to a fair degree of 
strength. The weather is favorable for the new 
crop and farmers are getting into the fields. Late 
sales were on the basis of about 55¢ for No 3 corn, 
Oats quiet and without particular feature, No 3 
selling around 30@304,¢ with No 3 white at 30% 
@3lc. 

At New York, wheat was quiet throughout the 
week and closed in a like manner, though possi- 
bly a triffe steadier. The influences at work were 
much as those which have been in force for a 
month past. So long as western farmers are more 
than willing to pour a flood of fine new spring 
wheat into the primary markets, investors here 
i refuse to do anything. The cables 
brought little comfort to the bulls. The export 
trade was fair but might have been much better. 
The clearances for the week showed an increase 
over the previous week, but were still away below 
what they should be at this time of year. On the 
other hand,there was amoderate demand for ship- 
ment to interior mills and some interest in the 
cash market. 

A dull flour trade was finally relieved by a lit- 
tle better buying, bothspring and winter grades. 
There was also an improved inquiry from the 
continent at the close of the week. Latest wheat 
prices exhibited an unimportant advance, with 
October orcash lots around 56c and May rather 
better than 62c. 

Corn was in fair favor from first to last. It is 
possible to report a moderate development of 
firmness which left prices much more than 1c bet- 
ter for the week. Speculative interest was not 
pronounced, but there was some inquiry on cash 
account, —— for home consumption. Exports 
were too smail to result in any strength on this 
score. Late prices 5614c for October or November 
delivery and 54%4c for deferred futures. Oats ex- 
hibited no material change, following other ce- 
reals in a measure and closing with cash around 
3234c, November possibly le premium and May a 
shade under 38c. Rye continued dull and unin- 
teresting, with final quotations 49@50c on track. 






THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle wy y Sheep 
At Chicago, 6 25 5 45 350 
New York, 6 00 610 400 
Buffalo, 575 5 65 400 
Omaha, 545 510 310 
Pittsburg, 575 575 375 


At Chicago, the general tendency in the cattle 
market was one of heaviness. The receipts were 
fairly liberal from day to day and the quality 
not the best in the world. Nearly all classes of 
buyers were measurably well represented, but 
there was a lack of particular animation. The 
foreign markets were such as to encourage fair 
buying when desirable animals could be secured 
at relatively cheap prices. In the. main trade 
was rather slow. Early there was a decline of 10 
@l5e, which was nearly recovered before the 
close of the week. Offerings included a good 
many attractive western rangers and these came 
into sharp competition with common farm ani- 
mals. The better pasturage and the lower level 
which corn prices have assumed during the last 
two or three weeks has resulted in an improved 
demand for stockers and feeders for shipment to 
the country. Selected lots of lenge! young 
steers have sold as high as $3 50@3 60 with little 
stockers at the usual discount. Top quotations 
on prime corn-fed beeves are around 6@6 25, al- 
though the bulk of the offerings went at figures 
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below 550. Good Texans were in the usual re- 
quest. Revised prices follow: 


Extra prime steers, #5 90@6 25 Com to ch bulls, 180 3H 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers and 

lba, average, 50) 565 feeders, 275 30 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 175 3 

shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 200 

to 1400 Ibs, 460 550 Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 400 
Fair to medium steers, Crass ‘Tex steers, em 

1150 to 1400 Ibs, 175 45) Grass cows and bulls, 125 250 
Good cows and heifers, 240 5.50 Western range steers, to 64m 
Poor to fair heifers, 16 20 Cows and heifers, S00 Smo 


Hogs showed a further downward tendeney, but 
were moderately active at the decline. Local 
packers purchased with about their usual free- 
dom and shippers secured a tair proportion of 
the supply. Arrivals showed an increase and in- 
cluded a good many droves which had been fed 
on wheat to aygreater or less extent. These are 
suited to the production of meats intended tor 
the foreign trade, but are deticient in the yield of 
lard. From a point around 8646 10 choice hogs 
declined and closed at 5 40@5 45, with fair to good 
mixed droves 5104535 and rough lots and culls 
4d0a5. 

In sheep the feature was the weakness in the 
market for offerings from points beyond the Mis- 
souri river. The arrivals were rather greater 
than could well be absorbed, yet there was no se- 
rious decline. Good to choice native wethers 
held nearly steady around $34340 with poor and 
mixed lots at 24275. Western sheep declined 10@ 
20e early in the week, but eventually recovered 
most of this, with best lots finally salable at 3@ 
325. Lambs quiet at 2 50@4 25. 

At New York, cattle were in considerable fa- 
vor when desirable in quality and toward the 
close of the week best lots exhibited a small ad- 
vance. There was a moderate demand for e>)- 
port account and this with the usual require- 
ments for local butcher trade made a ready out- 
let for everything. Medium to poor cattle on the 
other hand were rather dull,in some _ in- 
stances ruling fractionally lower. The cable 
advices were of such a character as_ to 
stimulate buying but in a conservative man- 
ner, prices abroad covering an unusually 
wide range. Late quotations $3 50@5 25 for com- 
mon to good natives, with choice to fancy sdlable 
up to 5 5046, and rough lots at the usual discount. 
Texas steers when in prime condition sold as 
high as 3 65, western rangers 375 to a shade bet- 
ter, and poor butchers’ stuff down to 1 50@2 50. 
Hogs were in moderate demand but weak, with 
local butchers buying in a half-hearted manner. 
Late sales 580@590 for good to choice light 
weights, with something extra fine at 6c toa 
shade better. The sheep market has been quiet 
and rather dull for all grades under prime or 
choice. Prices have shown no material change, 
however, with late quotations on common to 
xvrime muttons 2 35¢3 25, while an occasional 
cuneh of selected wethers sold as high as $4; 
lambs 3@4 50. 


At Buffalo, cattie have been only fairly active 
and at times positively dull. This was especial- 
ly true of anything and everything not particu- 
larly attractive. The demand for shipment and 
export account was fair but not urgent, while lo- 
cal butchers were in the market for about their 
usual numbers. Best native corn-fed steers 
5 50 with something ~—e cially fine quot ible 
further premium. Good to ¢ hoice butchers’ steers 
325a@4 25, mixed lots 2 75a@3 50. Stockers in fair 
demand at 2a2 75 for light weights, with common 
to choice feeders averaging as high as 

1150 Ibs salable at 2 40a3 25, good to 
anes mileh cows 28@40 ea, and poor to fair lots 
16a25 ea. Veal calves in fair demand at 5 50a7 25. 
Hogs have shown a downward tendeney with a 
moderately ready outlet at the decline. Good to 
choice Yorkers 5404565, mixed packing weights 
5 35@5 50, rough lots to fair450a5. Sheep were in 
moderate favor, with best grades steady to firm 
and common lots dull. Fine to fane y lambs good 
enough for export account sold at 3 75@4 25, weth- 
ers at 3 75@4 and common to fair mutton’ sheep 
22543 50. 

At Pittsburg, the live stock markets have shown 
considerable irregularity. When the offerings 
were particularly desirable to buyers there was a 
ready outlet for them, but the tendency was to 
work prices lower. Cattle receipts were moder- 
ate, with offerings of really good to choice rather 
smuil. Export buyers were here looking around 
and picking up fair numbers suitable to their 
wants. Local butchers and shippers to the sea- 
board found moderate numbers on the market 














and there was a fair demand for 
sturdy young steers for shipment to the 
country. The improved pasturage has stimu- 


lated the demand here and there and 
good stock cattle are readily disposed of. Good 
to choice native steers, av 140041600 ths, were sal- 
able at the close at $5 254575. Good droves, ave 
1200 @ 1300 ths, 45045 15. Light butchers’ steers 3 85 
@4 3, and rough fat cattle, even though weighing 
as high as 13004@ 1500 ibs, no better than 2 75a3 50. 
Good cows and heifers 250@3 15. Milch cows 204 
40ea. Hogs in generally good demand, with buy- 
ers inclined to reduce their bids day after day. 

Heavy Philadelphias 565a5 75. Prime medium 
weights 5 50a5 6 Choice Yorkers 5 4045 60. Com- 
mon to fair lots 5254540. Shee ‘p quiet and rather 
slow. Desirable muttons 3@3 25, with faney at a 
por fair to good 2 a2 9% and common lots 

Tha? * 













GENERAL [ARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 
APPLES—At Chicago, receipts are almost 
wholly winter apples, including a large propor- 
tion of windfalls. Kings $2@2 50 p bbl. 20-0z Pip- 
pins 2 55@2 50, Jonathan 1 5043, Snow apples 1 50@ 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





250, Greenings 1 50@1 75, Pound Sweets and Tall- 
man 1@3, ch cooking apples 1 50@175,com wind- 
falls 75e.a@1. 

At New York, receipts of sound stock seem to be 
on the increase, but there is no surplus of eating 
apples which are in good demand. King $2@2 7, 
Hubbardston 1 75a@2, Spy 1 50a@2, Baldwin 1 50@1 75, 
a 1 a2, 20-0 2ua2 50, Suow 2 25 5b, Fall 

Pippin 175a225, Alexander 2 50@3, Maiden Blush 
Zaz io. 

At Bos.on, all Varieties except Gravensteins are 
in liberal sup ply, With prices in buyers’ favor. 
largely fall apples, taken mostly 
from farmers’ wagons. Gravenstein 82 50a3, 20-02 
Pippin 2, Fall Pippin 175¢2, Harvey, Me 1 752, 
Hubbardston 175, Baldwin 150¢175, Greening 
1 a1 75, Pound Sweet 1 7@2, common 7ea1,. 








BEANS—At Chicago, a decline due to increased 

offerings has caused more interest in the market 
and stock moves with more freedom. New ch 
clean pea and navy $1 551 574, P bu, ch clean to 
arrive 150,¢h medium 145«1 4744, Cal limas 4%4e 
} tb. 
At New York, the market is quiet and pasy 
with moderate demand. Ch ° marrow 2 50, °93 
225a2 40, 94 medium 1 90@1 95, 93 1 70a1 75, *S 
pea 1 i0a@1 7%, foreign medium 1 35@1 45, pea 150 
@160, "9% red kidneys 220¢225, "9 250, black 
turtle soup 1 95@2, Cal limas 2 7k@2 80, green peas 
105a1 10. 

At Boston, the market is dull and = easy 
with liberal receipts, best domestic mar- 
rows selling slow _ and choice mediums 
in liberal demand. N Y¥ and Vt pea 
170@1 77%, seconds 1404145. Cal 2@215, eh h 
P mediums 1 75, screened 160@1 70, seconds 165 
a170, foreign pea 165a170, medium 1 50@1 60, yel- 
low eyes 2a2 30, red kidney 2 50,limas 434, ade $ tb. 


BROOM CORN—At Chicago,the market is quite 
firm under tair demand, arrivals being only mod- 
erate. Ill hurl $1 10@1 25 ~ ton on trac ck, goou to 
chlal 10, poor 80@95, western new dwart 1 10@1 25 
self-working 1 10, com 90@9%5c. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, the 
market shows noactivity. Oil meal $25P ton, cot- 
tonseed 24. At Boston, the market for fine re- 
mains unchanged. Cottonseed meal 22 75, homi- 
ny feed 20. At Milwaukee, the demand is improv- 
ing and prices are firmer in consequence. Old 
process oil meal 26 65, hominy feed 21 90. 


DRIED FRUITS—At Chicago, the market is 
gathering a little strength, but as a rule only ch 
stock is wanted. Berries are tame. Fey evapo- 
rated apples 7°4@8c P th, fair to prime 644@7% 
chopped sun-dried 4%y@%c, cores and skins 14 
blackberries 6c, raspberries lia 17% Ac, fey apric ots 
834 @9',c, unpeeled peaches 9a91¢ 

At New York, the market is vaek and irregular 
under a dull trade. The threatened tie-up on 
raisins due toa disagreement of Cal growers and 
eastern dealers has been broken and stock moves 
more freely. Fey evaporated apples 8l4a8*%4c, 
ch 714@8e, chopped 114,@1%\%c, eores and skins lye 
154c, peele a peac hes 8a loc, cherries 13@l4e, black- 
berries 61,46! rc) re uspberries 18a@18l4c, apricots 9@ 
104,4¢, London layer raisins $l@1 10 P bx, loose 
Muscatels 9e al. 

At Boston, evaporated apples are quoted at 7@ 
9c P tb, as to grade, but prices are entirely nomi- 

nal as there is no demand. 























EGGS—At Chicago, less attention is given to 
fresh eggs, as cooler weather has brought out 
much cold-storage stock. Prices are a little 
easier but as yet no lower. Firsts, full loss off, 
sases returned 161,¢ }) dz, fresh southern 1644c, 
firsts, new cases, included i7a@l7'4c, ch seconds 
$2a2 25 p case, cold storage l4¥al4!yc, 

At New York, the market is quiet. Receipts are 
light, but there isa large accumulation of both 
fresh and ice-house eggs. Fey nearby new-laid 
2la22c,N Y and Pa firsts 19@20c, Canada ch 19e, 
Mich fey 19¢, western and northwestern 18!,¢@ 19e, 
ice-house firsts 1614¢, limed 1614¢, inferior 22544 p 
ease. 

At Boston, receipts are light and the demand is 
slack, prices being only fairly sustained. Nearby 
and Cape fey 24c, eastern ch fresh 20a@21e, fair to 
good 17@19¢e, P E Island 18419¢, western ch fresh 
19.0206, ‘fair to good 17@18c, refrigerator 16%,al7e. 





GAME—At Chicago, in good demand and firm, 
receipts being only moderate and arriving in first 
class condition. Prairie chickens $3 50a4 4) dz, 
quail 175@2, partridge and woodcock 3 50«375, 
jacksnipe 5a150p dz, red head and mallard 
ducks 3 25@3 75, canvas backs 4a6, teal 1 50@2 25, 
small mixed 1 25@1 50, bear saddles 8«10ce 4) th, 
forequarters 5c, bear carcasses 10@20 ea, venison 
saddles 124% alde, squirrels 50@60e 4 dz, rabbits 
1 25a@1 50. 

At New York, partridge, grouse and woodcock 
are scarce and steadily held. Western grouse and 
partridges plenty and slow. Wild ducks and 
fresh venison are not to be had. Partridges 50c@ 
1p pr, grouse 45a70c, woodcock 75¢@1 25, English 
snipe 14150 p dz, plover 1@150, mallard ducks 
40a75e P pr, teal 25a@35e, corn 20@25e, venison sad- 
dles 14a@18e P th, rabbits 20a@40c 4 pr. 

At Boston, partridges have to be strictly choice 
and in fine condition to bring full quotations, 0e@ 
1 pr. 


HIDES AND TALLOW-—At Chicago, hides in 
fair demand and firm. Tallow and grease quiet 
and in small receipt. Green salted, heavy and 
light 444@414¢ Pp th, No 23'%4¢,salted bull hides 334@ 
4c,green salted calf 7@712¢,No 2 calf 5aé6e, dry salt- 
ed hides 5a5lee, deacons 30¢ ea. Nol country tal- 
low 54,a5',.c p th, No2 44%@4%ec, cake 512@5%4e. 
pé hite grease 44ya4%ec, yellow 334@4c, brown 344@ 

3c. 

At New York, hides are quiet and the market 
continues firm. Dry 84all%ec, dry salted 5a7e, 
wet salted 444@8¢e, country slaughter cow 5c, steer 
je, calf 50a75e ea, tallow Sate, white grease 44@ 
5e, yellow 4144@414c, brown 334@4c. 

At Boston, trade in hides is quiet and prices are 
unsteady. Country tallow is steady and sales 

















moderate. Green steer hides 2ya3¥ee, cow Lud 
oo salted 4@é6c, calf skins 50@%5¢ ea, deacons 15 
@25c. Rough tallow 2@3%4¢, rendered 4e. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, offerings of 
low grades are large and such stock is dull, and 
easy. Ch scarce at firmer prices, No 1 timothy $10 
@ll ton, No 2 9 50@10, mixe 2 7@9, Ul upland 
prairie 6@8, Ind 648, Kansus 8 50@11, lowa S8@11. 

At New York, choice hay isin demand and de- 
sirable straw is selling well. Prime timothy Ti@ 
80e |) 100 tbs, No 1 70aTic, No 2 60(a65¢e, No 3 50a 
60e, mixed clover 50«55¢e, clover 45@50ce, salt hay 
atic, long rye straw 50a60ec, short 40a45c, wheat 
We, oat 4a 45e. 

At. Boston, the market is heavily stocked and 
values favor the buyer. N Y and Canehto fey 
Il4a15, fairto good 13413, eastern ch 13413 50, 
ordinary to fair 12a12 50, com 11all 50, ch fine hay 
11 50al2, clover mixed 10 50@12, swale %a@10, goud to 
prime rye straw 11 50412, oat 7 50a8. 

LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, receipts have 
fallen off somewhat and a steady tone has de- 
veloped, with a trifle firmer feeling. Old turkeys 
and gobblers 8¢ |) ib, young 7@8e, young, fcy large 
8iya%e, old hens 7¢, mixed chickens Tic, roosters 
» Springs Save, old ducks &a@8!4c, springs &a@ 
gc, geese 34 50a6 50 4) dz. 

At New York, there is litthe demand, and the 
market is quiet and nominal. Spring chickens % 
@l0c, fowls 9140 10c, roosters 6c, old turkeys 8@9c, 
young 7ase, ducks 60a@80¢ ~ pr, geese lal 50, pig- 
eons 20a25¢ 4) pr. 

At Boston, chickens and fowls are in moderate 
demand. Eastern fowis 8a%e, roosters  d5atc, 
spring chicks 9a10c, young ducks 9al0e. 


MILL FEED —At Chicago, market quiet, but 
light receipts are bringing prices to a firmer basis. 
Bran $13a@13 25 Pp ton, middlings 13 25@13 50, fine 
white 14 75, shorts 12@12 25. 

At New York, the market is dull. Middlings 90e 
p 100 ths, western bran 72@771,¢, sharps 95c, rye 

eed 80a@s 

‘At Boston, there are signs of rae mat noi nt in 
the market, and the demand is increasing. Fey 
coarse winter bran $1675, Canada fey 18, acme 
mixed feed 17, Vanderbilt 16 75 

At Milwaukee, the demand isimproving. Flour 
middlings 21 25, rye feed 19 40, scorched wheat 
14 50, mixed feed 20 15. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, prices about 
steady, market active. Mess pork $12 75@13 p bbl, 
lard 7 50@7 65, short rib sides 6 75@6 90. 

At New York, the market is steady with little 
change in , vices. New mess pork 14 75@15 25, 
family mess 16, short clear 15@17 50, lard 8, coun- 
try dressed pork 534(@6! 

At Boston, the mi urket is fairly active and the 
demand is increasing. Pork backs 18 p bbl, short 
cut clear 18, lean ends 19, mess 16,extra prime 15a 
15 50, lard 9'44@10e P th, hams 12@1254e. 


POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts are liberal 
and although much second-rate stock is sold to 
peddlers, a large supply is on hand, which will 
take some time to clean up. Choice stuff is fairly 
firm. Wis Burbanks 62@64c P bu, good 50a60c, ch 
to fey Hebrons 60a62c, Wis Rose 50a62c, Minn 60a 
62e, Early Ohio 5ix@63e, ch Minn 60a62 

At New York, common stock is the ruling factor 
in the market andyprices lean in buyers’ direction. 
Receipts of this grade are large, While ch stuff is 
held fairly firm. L I Rose $1 7ia2 ersey 1 2ha@1 62, 
N Y 1 37a1 75,N J sweets 1 25a2 25, Val al 25 

At Boston, there is a good supply on hand of 
all varieties, but the demand is only fair. Houl- 
ton Hebrons 50¢c ~ bu, Rose 45c, Aroostook Co He- 
brons 48@50c, Rose 45c, Me central Hebrons 4524&8c, 
N H Hebrons 45a48c, Rose 45a48e, N Y white Star 
and Burbanks 48a 50e. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, celery when ch 
meets a moderate sale, common dull. Fey large 15 
@35e P dz,small to good 5al0e. Cabbage dull, 
quoted at $1 50@2 50 | 100, ch cauliflower 9cal 
dz, small and com slow at 50a60c. Egg plant 
plenty and dull at 1p bbl, lima beans 124 l5e # qt. 
Lettuce easy with liberal receipts, 40@50c $) -4-dz 
ease, oyster plant 25¢ Pdz. Sweet corn scarce 
at 8a10e dz. Hubbard squash only meets sales 
at Tie@1 pP dz, marrowfat 50a60c, crookneck 25a 
30c. Tomatoes steady when choice. Home-grown 
65a 75e P bu, Mich 15@25e 4) \%-bu, plum tomatoes 
20¢ # bskt. Turnips in small demand, rutabagas 
1p bbl, 25@30e Pp bu. 

At New York, cabbage steady if choice, 244 
100. NJ cauliflower irregular at 75ec@1 50 4 bbl, 
N J and LI cucumbers T5e@1 25 p 100, Mien celery 
slow 10a40e pP dz,N J egg plant T5e@125  bbi, 
green corn 50cq@1 25 ~ dz ears, N J green peppers 40 
@60c ~ bbl, Norfolk green peas 25a 75c < bskt, mar- 
row squash 75¢e } bbl. Hubbard l@1 25, N J Russia 
turnips 65a@75e, potato lima beans 1 2a 50 » bag, 
flat 50e@1, nearby string beans 50a@75c, Norfolk 25 
@ile, NJ tomatoes 25a@50e ~ box. 

At Boston, there is a fair demand for most kinds 
ot vegetables. Marrow squash 60a@75¢ 4) bbl, na- 
tive tomatoes 35@50¢ ~ bu, St Andrew’s turnips 
9c HY 

WOOL—No change in the situation, which is one 
of comparative steadiness at the decline. 






























DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


At New York, the supply has been larger than 
usual and much of this was fancy grades, but the 
demand has been only moderate, Fancy fresh 
state dairy is scarce and would sell well if here. 
Firkins are steadily held when fine, but sell very 
slowly. Really fine imitation creamery has some 
eall, but all other grades are dull. N Y and Pa 
fresh emy 25@251,¢ P th, Elgin and other westerns 
26c, western firsts 21@23c, seconds 18@20c, thir is 
16@17¢, June extras 2244@23¢, N Y dairy, half tubs, 
extra 22@23¢, firsts 20a@21c, seconds 17@19¢, western 
imt ermy firsts 1712@19c, seconds 15@1éc,thirds 13 
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@l4e, western dairy firsts 16a@17c, seconds M@léc, 
extra June firkins lic, current make 14@144c, ex- 
tra June tubs 15c, current 14c. 

At Boston, fine fresh made goods are in full 
supply and held%for full prices, but on all lower 
grades the market is in buyers’ favor. Western 
fresh-made creamery is showing some improve- 


ment, and best marks are firm at 25c. Firsts and 
seconds quiet and easy. Vt extra emy 25@26c, 
northern firsts 220 238¢, eastern 22a24c,extra west- 


first 21. @22c, extra Vt dairy 214@22e, N Y 
and Vt firsts 18@19¢, seconds 1l6@17e, ch long dai- 
ries 194¢20¢, western im emy 18@19¢, seconds 12144 
istge, Western ladle seconds 121,@1 +, extra emy 
bxs 26@26%4c, extra dairy 22023c, extra ecmy 
trunk .extra dairy 2223c,com to good 
ikaw lve. 

At Chicago, the improved 
begun to show in butter receipts, whieh have in- 
creased, causing an easier market all around, 
The demand has also diminished and this fact has 
had its effect on the market Extra emy 24e p tb, 
firsts 22a23¢, seconds 19a@21c, thirds 15@18¢, June 
emy 19@22¢, imt emy 17 @18¢, extra dairy (Cooley’s) 
21c, firsts 17a@1ve, seconds 13%,@15¢, thirds 13c, la- 
dle firsts 14¢141,¢, seconds 13a@131,c, fresh pack- 
ing stock 124,a13e, whey butter l0a@1l1e. 


The Cheese Trade. 


At New York, the market is quiet, 
iness in full creams has been very limited. 
larger part of the Chenango Co part 
large size have cleared up at about steady prices, 
but all other grades are dull and weak. N Y full 
cream, fey colored 10%,¢ Pp th, large 104, @10%,¢, ch 
97,410¢, good to prime w4a9%c,common to fair 8a 
Mc, small colored fey 10% 4 » Chenango Co part 
skims 714 @8e, factory part skims 3lya4toc , Swiss 
cheese, domestie firsts 12@121,c¢, seconds 11@1114¢c. 

At Boston, the market is firm fer fine late-made 

and best NY full size September lots are 
gupto lle, with extra Vt lots at 104,@108,¢, 
-made stock beeps ~s- with good and choice 


ern 24a 25¢e, 















264 26460 


pasturage has just 








but the bus- 
The 


skims, 





selling at 91 ga 101 Best Ohio flats firm at 10¢, 
N Y¥ extra mag Roane valle, seconds Gase, Vt ex- 
tra 101,108 firsts %a10ce, seconds 6a8e, sage 
llq@ii! (a, part skims 4a6e, extra © flat l0c, firsts 


sate 

At Chicago, the market is dull, with receipts 
ample for requirements, which are not large. 
Full cream Young America 91,4 10¢ Ptb, twins 94 
flats single 9%4c, ch cheddars 9@91,¢c, off 
goods 64854, sour goods 446 «, filled cheese Gasl4e, 
ch Swiss 10412%%4c¢, limburger 71,@8¢, No 1 brick 
81,.4a9¢e, No 2 4u7e. ~~ 


adie, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY 


CITIES, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK--At Syracuse,produce moves freely 
atsteady prices. Barley55@65c per bu, buckwheat 
Tbe, corn 60a62c, mixed oats 40a45¢e, wheat 55e, cot- 
tonseed meal $28 }) ton, middlings 18, loose hay 
812, baled timothy 10@15, oat straw 6Gai7,rye Ta 
10. Good to best steers 6a8!,¢ Pp Ib, mixed butch- 
ers’ stock, veal calves 7e, spr ing lambs 7a@8e, stock 
sheep 6a7c, best heavy hogs 64650 p ewt. Good 
toch fine washed wool 10@12c, medium 15a@17e, 
green salted hides 2a3c p th, tallow Blaadte, calf 
skins ! abhse ea. Good to ch emy butter 23a26e p 
tb, dairy 234¢25c. Cheese, full cream cheddars 10%, 
alle, Strictly fresh egys 1l7aise PP dz. Poultry, 
live hens ll@ise p tb, dressed chickens 12@13¢c, 
live hen turkeys 10e, dressed 14@15¢, live ducks 
9alle, dressed 13@15e. Potatoes 45@50e p bu, 
sweet 225 ]) bbl. Onions, white 40@50c¢ p bu. 
Good to ch marrow beans 250 Pp bu, good to ch 
mediums 160¢175 }) bu, good to ch red kidneys 
254250) bu. Picked apples 60e |) bu, windfalls 
40a50c. Turnips 254¢30e p bu, cabbages 2@3 } 100, 
muskmelons 10¢@12 $) 100, beets 30e P bu, parsnips 
30e fy bu, green peppers 50a60c, chestnuts 5e, 
quineces 75e a1, crabapples 50c, cauliflower 60c p 
dz, mushrooms }Y 15e th, eitron 1e. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, market quiet 
with no material change in prices. No 2corn yel- 
low ste se py bu, mixed 56a5614c, No 2 yellow ear 
» high mixed 57@58 Flour, fey pat, spring 
$3 as 3 85, rye flour 2 90a310 Pp bbl. Hay, ch tim- 
othy baled 12 50@12 75, No 1 timothy 11 75@12, No 2 
10 50a11, No 1 timothy and clover mixed 10 75@11, 
No 1 prairie 949 2, No 27 S0a8, packing hay 6 Tia 
7. Middlings No 1 white 17 50@18 p tun, brown 
16 50a@17, winter wheat bran 15 25215 50, oats No 1 
white 3514 extra No 3 white 34a34%4¢c, rye No 
1 western new 54a55e, oat straw 646 25. Wheat, No2 
red }3}a54e. Potatoes 242 25 pP bbl, sweet southern 
2a2 10, Jersey sweets 2 75@3, tomatoes 50a60e P bu, 
new green and wax beans 150al 75 bu, new cab- 
bage 1 25a1 50 P bbl, celery 25a50e p dz, onions 1 65 
al 75 p bbl, new apples 50aT5e P 1%4-bu bskt, Con- 
cord grapes 9-th bskt ldalé6e, pears 1 25a1 50 p bu, 
cranberries 275a3 p cra, quinees 3a3 50 } bbl. 
Navy beans, h p190a2 p bu. Chickens, live, old 55 
a6éte Pp bu, springers 45a55e Pp pr, dressed 10alle, 
ese 9a10c, ducks, live }0a60c, dressed 10al6e, tur- 
ke ys 9a10e 1 w, llai2e d w, eggs, strictly fresh 16a 
l7c. Cheese, full cream Ohio, new 10ai0%ye, N 
full cream new 114%4211'4e, limburger new 914: 
Butter Elgin emy WRa2VI,e, other brands 2422! 1c, low 
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grades 12alde. Clover seed, recleaned 6 p bu, 
mammoth 6 25, timothy, recleaned 2 75a2 80, millet 
1 05. 


MASSACHUSETTS—At 
little change in country 
tinuing in pientiful supply. Beef 6@8c P tb, sau- 
sage llc, lamb 8c, fowls 13e, broilers 16c, turkeys 
l2al4e, partridge $1@1 25 p pr, fresh nearby eggs 
20a22c. Native potatoes 55@60cj;p bu, turnips 35@ 
50, o arrow beans 3, pea and medium 2 , Shell 1, 
limas 1, Canada peas 1 25, onions 55@60e, beets 
50e, cabbage 4@6 pP 100, sweet potatoes 2@2 25 p 
bbl, tomatoes 50@T5c P bu, green corn 60c P 100, 
celery 1 50@1 75 “P dz, a 15@25e ea, 
muskmelons (3@5c, lemons 3@5 # bx, peaches 75e 


Springfield, there is 
produce, all kinds con- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





@1 25 P bskt, damson plums 40¢e Pp bskt, Concord 
grapes 12c p 5-ib bskt, Delfi&c, apples 1@1 25 p 
bb1, Sheldon and Seckel pears 1 Pp bu, green pep- 
pers 75c } bu. Corn jie p bu, No 2 new white 
oats 42a45c, new clips 45¢, old 50@55e, winter bran 
19420 » ton, spring 47 50a18, fine white mid- 
dlings 19 50, corn meal 130 } 100 1bs,old hay 16 
ais ~ ton, new 15a@16, straw 12 dda@ls. 

At Worcester, poultry dull, prices ‘weak. 
10@lic P th lw, roosters 9a10e, 
w, fresh eggs 25@30¢c P dz. Potatoes in ample sup- 
ply and quiet. Native Hebrons 60@65¢ } bu, Bur- 
banks 50@55¢e, other varieties 50a60c, sweets s2@ 
250 Pp bbl. Onions quiet, prices firmer. Yellow 
65a 80c, cabbages 65a75e Pp bbl, turnips 404@50 pbu, 
rutabagas 40a50c, green shell beans 1@1 50, limas 
lai 25, celery 60ca1 25 |) dz, sweet corn 5a@10e, 
egg plant 40@50c tomatoes 25@50c¢, spinach 25@50 
ec, marrow and turban squash 125@1 50 p 100 tbs, 
Hubbard 1 2542, pears 50¢c¢1lp bu. Apples in 
heavy supply and good demand. Baldwins and 
greenings 1a@1 50, Gravenstein 1254150, com 25450 
e P bu, Concord grapes sa5e Pp tb, muskmelons 1@ 
150 Pp bu. 

At Bridgeport, strictly fresh eggs 29a30c Pp dz, 
cold storage 18a20c. Chickens 12al3c p tb 1 w, 18a 
20e d w, fowls 10alle 1 w, l4al6e d w, ducks 16a20¢ 
1 w, veal calves 9alle, spring lambs 7al0c, year- 
lings 6a8e, green salted hides 2a3c, calf skins 25a60¢e 
ea. Potatoesin heavy supply, quiet and weak. 
Hebrons 60a65e Pp bu, Burbanks and Rose aw 
other varieties 55a60c, sweets 1 50al 75> p bbl. 
Onions quiet and firm. White lal 25 p bu, red 60a 
65ce, yellow 60a65c, cabbage 3a7 100, turnips 30a 
35¢, marrow beans 2 75a3 25 } bu, medium 1 90a2, 
pea 19022, Cal limas 2 75a2 90. App sles slow and 
weak. Baldwins and Greenings 1 25al 75 p bbl, 
Northern Spy 1 50a1 75, windfalls 50cal. Tomatoes 
Basle p bu, celery lal 25 p dz, lettuce 50a75e, 
green corn T5eal 25 Pp 100, pears 250a3 p bbl, er: _~ 
berries 6a8 p bbl, Concord gri ~ gigs P ib, Ca 
tawbas 4a5e, muskmelons 1la2 50 p bbl, wi: i 
melons 8al2, freestone peaches la2 p bskt. 
Pickles la2 Pp 1000, cauliflower 1 75a4 Pp bbl, green 
peppers 75cal p bu, marrow squash 2c Pp tb. 


chickens 16@20e d 


















CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, beef is steadier 
and supply increasing. The apple supply is abun- 
dant, meeting all demands at present. Tiptop 
pie and table apples can be obtained for $1@1 25 p 
bbl and a few special grades bring 150. Chestnuts 
are in and last week sold as high as6@8 } bu. The 
ruling price now is 3a4 50. Hale peaches from 
Glastonbury bring 250 p bskt. Potatoes are 
steady at 70aj75e. Quinces just in l@l 35 p bu. 
White onions lal 25, red 75¢c, yellow 75c, cabbage 40 
adie P dz, turnips 40a50e Pp bu, leeks 50¢ p dz 
behs, pickles 2a214,¢, peppers 1 P bu, celery 1 ¢? dz, 

radishes lic, egg plant l0ai5e¢ ea, ¢ eauliflowe r 150 
Pp dz, yellow plum tomatoes 1 25, corn 75cal, sweet 
corm l2alde Pp dz summer squash 15¢e, marrow 214 
P ib, Hubbard 2c, spinach 50c, lettuce 75¢ pP dz, cu- 
cumbers 15a20c, sweet potatoes 2a2 25 p bbl, as 
beans 75c@1, lima 75ca1, Concord grapes 2a2\4c p 
th, Catawbas 2a2!,c. Oats ise p bu, loose hs ww 
17a18 P ton, baled timothy 16@18, loose rye 17@1%, 
Spring lambs 15a20c¢ P th, yearlings 8a9c, beef 7 50 
@9 50 $/ 100 ths, veal 10alle p_ tb, pork rib Ile, sau- 
sage lle, chickens 121,a@14e 1 w, 15@20e d w, fowls 


llal2e 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, fresh eggs 22@25c. 











At Waterbury, grain active at firm prices. Bar- 
ley 80¢ p bu, buckwheat 80e, ry e Rage » Wheat 80c 
bran 820 » ton, cottonseed mez il 25, best pat flour 
425, loose hay 16a@20 p ton, baled: timothy 20, oat 
straw 14,rye 16. Live stock in fair supply ‘and 
good demand, prices firm. Good to best steers 5 
} 100 lbs, mixed butchers’ stock 32@4, range steers 


Hens 





3,cows and bulls 2@3, best heavy hogs 7, corn-fed 
sheep 4, range sheep 3, yearlings 4, spr ings 5, green 
salted hides 2c # th, calf skins 40¢ ea, tallow 2e, 
grease 11,c. Poultry quiet and prices weak. 
Chickens “L2e P th 1 w, 18¢ d w, turkeys 14¢ 1 w, 18¢ 
d w, ducks 12¢ | w, 18¢ dw, ge ese l4c 1 w, 20e d w. 
Potatoes dull and veals under heavy receipts and 
slight demand. Hebrons 65¢ p bu, sweets 2 25 p 


bbl. Onions quiet at 9e for whites, cabbage 5a8 
P 100, turnips 40a45e p bu. Beans guiet and firm. 
Medium 3 )) bu, pea 2 50, green-limas 75c. Apples 


Baldwins 1 50@2, fall 1, cranber- 
ries 8 P bbl, Coneord grapes 2c Pp tbh, Catawbas 3e, 
muskmelons 5 } 100, watermelons 20c. Peaches 
active at advancing prices, 1 25@2 Pp bskt, celery 
150 P dz, carrots 75¢e Pp bu. 


firm and quiet, 


CANADA—At Montreal, trading is rather antes 
but ch stuff rules firm. Sept butter 20a2le pt 
Aug 197191,c, dairy 161,@18¢, western 14!,@16c. 
Cheese, finest western colored 101,a@1lc, white 104% 
@10%,c, amber colored 1014@10%,c, white 10% @ 
101\4c, under grades 9a10c. Eggs 13@14e p dz, ¢ ulls 
12@13c, beans $1 20a@1 40 » bu, extracted honey 7@ 
7i,¢ P tb, extra 8c, new comb ll@l3e. Baled hay 
No 2 5 504650 p ton,at ship 7@7 50, No 1 8 50a9. 
Hogs 9@10e P tb, yearlings 6@7c. Apples 1 50a@2 p 
bbl for green, 2@2 50 fey red. Jamaica oranges 
550@6 Pp bbl, Rodi 450@5 p bx, fey lemons 4a@5, 
ch 250@3 50. Canada pears 3@7 PP bbl, 350 p keg, 
50a75e P bskt. Grapes, blue 2@2\44c Pp tb. Niagara 


by 





2144c, Delaware 38a31oc. Cranberries 10@10 50 p 
bbl. gg me 52c f o b, jobbing lots 55a60c Pp 90- 
th sack. Spanish onions 90c@1 Pp cra, Canada 1 50 


@1 75 P bbi. 








Potato Buyers Attention! 


Carman No. 1, $12 per bbl. Queen Maggy Murpha, Free- 
man, Puritan. Rochester Peachblow, $3.25. Rurs al No. 2, 
Green Mountain, Monro Seedling, White Star, $2. 
» E. KELLEY, NEWARK, NEW. YORK, 
References: First Nat. Bank, Newark, ms Bat H. 
Burnette, Prof. of Horticulture, State University, ce 
Rouge, La. 











ELGIAN HARES— Pure Stock, Moderate 
Prices. A. H. HAWLEY, Vineland, NJ. 


Hood’s 


Fall Medicine, because it purifies, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood, and therefore gives 
strength to resist bad effects from Colds, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, Pneumonia, Malaria, 
the Grip, etc. Take it now and avoid the 
danger of serious illness. It may save you 
many dollars in doctors’ bills. Be sure to get 
Hoop’s, and only Hoop’s. 


H00d’s 


“IT can truly recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla ures 
as an excellent medi- 
cine. I have taken four 
bettles, and I am better than have been 


fe 
n 
Vv 
n 


iy limbs swelled, and my blood was in a 
ery bad condition. Now I am free from 
euralgia, and better in every way.’ Mrs. 
H. Cosieicu, Hume, N. Y. 


195 





Sarsa- 


or two years past. I was ail 








Is the Best 


parilla 


run down, 





je 


Hood’s! Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 


2nundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 
, £ ’ 





DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 
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No. 1, 83; Send 

sel ibing I and our “Simplicity Process’ ? for making 
lines, hitchstraps, hamestraps, breaststraps,ete.,at home 
for half usual prices. Halfsoles, 10, 12, and 15¢ a pair. 
Hundreds of useful household articles from 3¢ up. 8 
dlery, blacksmith, and carpenter tools for home us@ 
Agents wanted. Root Bros., Boxh, Medina, Oc 











wi, CIDER 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


TATION. 


or prevent 
Secondary 
FERM EN- 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, it is thorough- 


ly reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system 
SEND 35c for a sample, torwarded free; 

40 gallons. 

ceiver to pay charges, or aa “0 by mail, prepaid. 

lower in larger qu: intitie 

W. ZINSSER & Co... 1!7 William St., New York. 


suliicient for 
One pound, sutlicient for 8 bbis., $1-50, re- 
Price 











5 Oc, WHEAT wort $ 4,00 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


izes 
Sy SCIENTIFIC 


\\ GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shacks 
on. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 
















BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 
U the Bar, 
Course in Business Law 


for business men. 
Thorough and system- 
atic, best text- books and 
able teachers. 
Postal brings hand- 
some catalogue and 
testimonials from 


o practicing lawyers. & ee 
Sprague Corespendonss School of Law, 
No.51 Telephone Bdg. Derroit,Micn, 















iat MY HUSBAND *--<:.." 


yeu doit, 
$60 Kenwood Marhire for « 00 
50 Arlincton Maehine for + $19.50 
dord Sincers - $8.00, 
= ¢ , and 27 other styles, All at 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any 


Ze were on 80 days free trial, in any home 
=e without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
Es from factory. Save agents large profits. 
Re Over 100,000 — ee pore na and testi- 
¢ = EY monials Free NION. 
=e (im fall), Gast BUYERS’ UNIO 
158-164 West Van Buren St.. 42, Chicago, i!) 
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CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 2x 7% S* 


aid, or commission if preferred. Silesnitn wan 
wy experience needed. Address, stating 


H. W. FOSTER & CO., NurserAmen, Soneva, N. 


Salary and 


} 
ue 


Y 
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The Farmers’ Nationa) Congress, 


Perhaps the most frequent and emphatic ex 
pression of the Farmer's national congress (sev- 
eral announcements of the meeting of which at 

-arkersburg, W Va, Oct 36 have appeared in 
our columns), was in favor of law and order 
and against mob violence and anarchy. Inthe 
first address made before the congress (the ad- 
dress of welcome of John A. Myers, director of 
the W Va Ag’l Ex Sta) law and order were up- 
held and mob violence was denounced in em- 
phatic language that won the hearty applause 
of the assemblage. Mr Myers declared that the 
workmen of his state had not signed their lib- 
erties away and made themselves the slaves of 
discharged, incompetent ree or foreign 
anarchists. In his annual address Hon Bb. F. 
Clayton, president of the congress, declared 
that ‘‘we have no room for the vicious that 
would parade the streets of our cities with ban- 
ners upon which are inscribed sentiments that 
encourage mob violence and anarchy.” And 
he pointed out that our troops are not called 
into action to put down resistance to law and 
order by any organization of farmers. Appar- 
ently the congress felt that there was in cer- 
tain quarters a dangerous spirit of lawlessness 
and a disquieting opposition to our institutions 
bred of the ignorance and degradation of the 
Old World; and this body of 283 accredited 
delegates from 36 states, believing that it fair- 
ly represented the farmers of the country, 
sought to emphasize the fact that the farmers 
are law abiding and patriotic American citizens 
and have no sympathy with those that are not. 

A searcely less pronounced feeling of the 
congress was in opposition to the introduction 
of partisan politics. The fate of certain other 
farm organizations was feared. The Farmers’ 
national congress has always asserted its non- 
partisan, non-political character, and has made 
its assertion good. To this is doubtless owing 
its great influence with law-making bodies. 
Of course it cannot escape (and it does not 
seek to escape) the discussion of political ques- 
tions, but it approaches them as farmers, and 
not as political partisans. 

Therefore at Parkersburg it passed by a 
practically unanimous vote the resolution in- 
troduced by Prof Sanborn, declaring that ‘to 
whatever degree either great political party 
shall adopt the principle of protection, we, as 
representatives of the farming interests, de- 
mand that an equal protection be given to 
farm products, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to confer with the committees of con- 
gress to secure this equitable adjustment of 
tariff schedules.’’ But it laid on the table by a 
decisive vote certain resolutions on the tariff 
on wool, introduced by Judge Lawrence of 
Ohio, which it was thought smacked of parti- 
san politics. The resolutions were not voted 
down, but were disposed of as stated, the mo- 
tion to lay on the table being made by are- 
publican protectionist and receiving many pro- 
tectionist votes. There were a few disappoint- 
ed partisans, and the editor of a well-known 
Indiana agricultural paper exclaimed, “I now 
predict this will be the last meeting of the 
Farmers’ national congress ;’’ but the old mem- 
bers of the congress who had attended other of 
its meetings remembered that it had grown in 
numbers and influence by remaining aloof 
from partisan political squabbles. 

Probably for the same reason the congress 
indetinitely postponed a resolution in favor of 
“the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon 
such a basis as will place it upon an equality 
with gold in the payment of all dues and under 
such laws as will prevent its depreciation on 
the part of money sharks and speculators.” 
The resolution would probably have been de- 
feated, however, if put to a vote on its merits, 
although the congress was certainly in favor of 
bimetallism. It believed that the dollar 
that increases a debt is as dishonest and 
unjust as the dollar that decreases a debt. It 
also believed that the very foundation of our 
prosperity must be absolute honesty toward 
capital, both at home and abroad. This was 
clearly manifested by the remarks of many 
delegates. 

The congress adopted resolutions in favor of 
rural free mail delivery; for Sunday rest for 
railway employees; for national and state com- 
missions to arbitrate disputes between employ- 
ers and employees; for the marking of all adul- 
terated food products and their confiscation 
when offered for sale unmarked; and recom- 
mending that farmers use their utmost endeav- 
ors to secure such a reform of the assessment 
of property as will justly and honestly distrib- 
ute the burden of taxation. 

The following resolutions were indefinitely 
postponed: As already noted, for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; for the provision, 
by the general government, of an agricultural 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





chair in some established institution of learn- 
ing in every congressional district; for a non- 
partisan commission to collect information and 
to consider and recommend legislation to meet 
the problems presented by labor, agriculture 
and capital; for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the cause of the depreciation 
of the prices of farm products; and for the gov- 
ernment ownership of railways and telegraph 
lines. Quite a number of resolutions of minor 
interest were acted upon, only one or two 
favorably. 

The present ofticers serve for another year. 
Atlanta, Ga, was selected as the place of the 
next meeting, the time to be fixed by the exec- 
utive committee of the congress. During the 
sessions addresses were made by A. P. Potter, 
NY, on farmers and taxation ; Col Daniel Need- 
ham, Mass, on the money problem; W. C. 
Welles of W Va on overproduction; Mrs J. B. 
Foley, Ill, on fallacies; Judge Lawrence of O 
on the tariff on wool and also on silver; Prof 
J. W. Sanborn, N H, on large vs small farms; 
Rk. F. Butler, Texas, on the pleasures of farm 
life; C. A. Robinson, Ind, on agricultural 
education; T. J. oy egy Fla, on success in 
Florida; Gen Roy Stone, D C, on good roads; 
and H. C. Henderson of W Va on stock and 
the farm. The congress was most hospitably 
and generously treated and handsomely enter- 
tained by Parkersburg. 





NEW YORK. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co q, Oct 5—First frosts 
Sept 25 and 26. Little damage done. Corn 
all eut and a few are husking. Plowing and 
seeding have progressed rapidly the past week. 
More than the usual amount of fall plowing is 
being done. Some have marketed all their 
wheat and bought new seed. The rye crop 
will be fed. If rye straw does not advance in 
price farmers will probably use the spike cy lin- 
der instead of the beater for threshing. 











Brunswick, Rensselaer Co GO, Oct 6—Potatoes 
yielding poorly, but of good quality. Corn is 
a fair crop, but rye is not yielding well. There 
is considerable rye to be sown yet.——Fall feed 
is short. The flies have been troublesome and 
stock looks thin. Milk is in good demand. 


Bouckville, Madison Co O, Oct 6—B. A. Wil- 
ber’s farm buildings were destroyed by fire 
Sept 29. The loss is estimated at $10,000. They 
will be replaced as soon as possible. The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST improves with every 
issue. Suecess to it. 

Carmel, Putnam Co a, Oct 5—A. P. Mead is 
having a large barn built on his farm. 
James Schoonmaker held a sale of cattle last 
Monday. Cows sold averaged $38.50.—Corn 
isfallecut andthe yield better than expected. 
It is about 70 per cent of a full crop. Over 
600 bbls of apples are being shipped from Har- 
lem station to the city markets weekly. Prices 
rule very low. 

Deposit, Broome Co 9, Oct 6—The barn of 
George LBeiiby of North Sanford was struck by 
lightning on the evening of Oct 3 and burned 
with all its contents, consisting of wagons, 
sleighs, farming tools and about 60 tons of hay. 
It was insured for $600. The loss will exceed 
the insurance by $1000. Mr Beilby was badly 
burned while tryingto save some of the con- 
tents. The New York milk condensing come 
pany commenced receiving milk at Deposit Oct 
4, paying $1.30 per 100 lbs. They will pay $1.40 
for November, December, January oad Setee- 
ary, $1.30 for March. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oO, Oct 6— 
Farmers are threshing buckwheat. The acre- 
age is large andthe yield good.—Some are 
picking winter apples. A number of orchards 
are yielding a fair crop, while others have no 
fruit at all. Many have sold their surplus at 
$150 per bbl, the buyers to furnish barrels and 
do the packing. Spring lambs are cheap.—— 
A rock crusher is at work near the edge of 
town preparing stone for making roads. The 
machine is being operated by prisoners taken 
from the county iail. 

Floral Park, Queens Co g, Oct 3—The pastor 
of the Methodist church, Rev C. P.’ Tinker, has 
made a new departure in the method of his pray- 
er meetings. Once a month, some lecturer or 
prominent citizen is invited to deliver an ad- 
dress consuming about an hour and being fol- 
lowed by a 15 minutes prayer meeting. The 
first of the series was held Sept 26. The ad- 
dress was by C. L. Allen, his theme being Look- 
ing toward sunset. The latter part was a trib- 
ute to the life and character of Mrs Lydia A. 
Fuller, late a much-respected member of the 
church and prominent in Floral Park society. 























The new order of things promises to become 
popular. 

Gloversville, Fulton Co G, Oct 6—V. R. Cook 
has sold his farm. This is the third time it has 
changed owners in a year. It contains 35 
acres and brought $5000.—Milkmen are hav- 
ing a hard time to get milk enough to supply 
their customers. Fresh cows are in demand 
with none for sale.-——Baird & Palen raised 
100 bu of onions this year. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co O, Sept 20—Re- 
cent showers have helped grass. Cows are do- 
ing a little better than farmers anticipated 
earlier in the fall. Butter and cheese bring 
fair prices.——Corn is all cut and farmers are 
husking. It is a better crop than was ex- 
pected. Potatoes are an average “crop and 
selling fairly well.—The barn of Henry My- 
ers, together with farming implements and 100 
tons of hay, was burned recently.—tThe at- 
tendance at the Herkimer Co fair was very 
large. 

Galway, Saratoga Co GO, Oct 5—William A. 
Davidson of Charlton took some good pre- 
miums at the Saratoga county fair. For a new 
exhibitor he made a good showing. One of 
the best exhibitions of vegetables was made by 
the DeRedder brothers of this place. Sixty 
varieties were shown. and the collection took 
first premium. The receipts of the fair were 
not quite equal to the expenses, but premiums 
will be paid in full. The annual reunion of 
the children and grandchildren of Thomas 
Feeney of Ballston Center took place at the 
residence of H. L. Sears Sept 29. About 40 
were present.—Apples now being picked and 
are a fair crop. Rye is nearly all sown.—— 
Corn and buckwheat all cut, and both fair 
crops. 

Greenwich, Washington Co GO, Oct 5—Rye 
was not as well filled as usual, but the straw 
was heavy. The bulk of the crop has been 
marketed. Oats and buckwheat are about up 
to the average of other years and good prices 
are expected. The apple crop will probably 
amount to 30,000 bbls. Potatoes are a fair crop 
and bring a good price. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co Oo, Oct 8—Charles 
E. Pierce was awarded second premium on his 
matched team at the county fair, and the fol- 
lowing received first premiums: G. G. Chas- 
sell on vegetables; Mrs F. H. Thomson, fruit, 
vegetables and culinary work; Mrs C. 1. Thom- 
son, vegetables and fancy work. Gardner T. 
Wells has purchased the grocery store conduct- 
ed by H. G. Chase, whose ill health compelled 
him to retire from business. 


Knox Co 0, Oct 6—Wheat sown before the 
rains, came up very thick. That put in since 
is not growing so fast. Are needing more 
rains. A good many farmers are hauling 
water for house use. Corn will not make 
over 50 per cent of acropand is not of good 























quality.— Potatoes are small but are turning 
out fairly well. A fair crop of winter apples of 
better quality than for some time.—Consid- 


erable wheat is being fed to stock. Some 
farmers say they shall feed it all unless the 
price advances. Mills are grinding more for 
feed now than for flour.——Clover seed nearly 
all hulled. This county will not have half as 
much seed as last year. Many are attending the 
Licking and Morrow county fairs this week 
since Knox cannot afford one of her own. 





Moreau, Saratoga Co 9, Oct 5—Farmers busy 
picking apples and digging potatoes. Corn 
is extra good in some places. A few fields are 
expected to yield nearly 100 bu per acre.—— 
But one frost has been received thus far.—— 
Farmers have been bothered greatly by ina- 
rauders despoiling gardens and shade trees 
and stealing honey, fruit, ete.——Mills along 
the Hudson have shut down on account of low 
water. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co oO, Oct 5—There 
was the largest display of farm machinery and 
live stock at the Trumansburg fair that has 
been seen there for years. Rains of {the 
past week have improved pastures, and cows 
are giving more milk- Corn is all cut and 
some husked. It is yielding well. Buck- 
wheat harvest is over and some has been 
threshed. It yields about 20 bu per acre. 














Millbrook, Dutchess Co ag, Oct 6—The rains 
continue and grass is growing. No frost re- 
ceived yet. Farmers are picking apples. 
The crop report of THE HOMESTEAD was atten- 
tively read by everyone and loaned to non-sub- 
scribers. This section will have 10 per cent 
more than was estimated though high winds 
have blown off many which are being sold at 
50c per bbl. Cider apples bring 10 to 15c per 
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bu at mills but thedemandis weak. Spraying 
this season owing to rains did not avail much 
apparently but will be continued next year. 
Work on the Thorne memorial building 
goes on rapidly. It will be a very imposing 
structure when completed. The cooper shop 
is running full time and can hardly fill orders. 
—tThe fair at Poughkeepsie was lightly pat- 
ronized from here and|as an agricultural ex- 
hibition was weak exceptin the showing of 
poultry. 

North Stephentown, Rensselaer Co OG, Oct 5 
—Nearly all crops have been secured in good 
condition.—Potatoes are uneven and some 
fields were not worth digging. Prices are low 
and most growers are not selling. The ap- 
ple crop is light. The Cloverdale stock farm 
took a number of premiums on French coach 
horses at the Cambridge, Berkshire and Nassau 
fairs. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co q, Oct 6— 
Threshing nearly finished. Oatst and buck- 
wheat yielding little more than half a crop. 
——Potatoes turned out better than expected, 
but apples are scarce and of inferior quality. 
Ordinary stock has a poor sale, but well-bred 
animals bring good figures. Farmers are keep- 
ing very little hired help. 














Nichols, Tioga Co Q, Oct 5—Corn is a good 
crop and is being husked.——Potatoes are 
good, although some are beginning to rot.—— 

s3uckwheat is a medium crop, yielding from 15 

to 30 bu per acre.—Harris & McNiel have 
filled a large silo with corn. They have a win- 
ter dairy of 30 cows. F.H. Lowman sold 24 
new milk cows and springers to a drover at 
$35 per head. 

Otsego, Otsego Co 0, Oct 6—The potato crop 
is light. Late planted ones are rotting. 
The yield of buckwheat is not up to the aver- 
age.——Milk brings 2fc per qt at the Coopers- 
town milk station and several farmers from 
Fly Creek and Pierstown are selling there. 
Thirty-one cans are received daily. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co G, Oct 6—The po- 
tato crop is nearly harvested and turns out 
fairly well.——Corn is an average crop and 
some few are husking. Recent rains have 
started meadows and pastures. Cows are do- 
ing better than last month.— John W. Stover 
has picked over 400 bbls of apples. He is hold- 
ing them for a better price. The cropis good 
here. Caleb Norton, an old resident, died 
Sept 13 in his 93d year. Jonathan Hoag re- 
ceived many first prizes on his herd of De- 
vons at the fairs he attended. The horse 
thief pursuing association held its annual meet- 
ing at Tomhannock Sept 29. The old ofticers 
were re-elected. 

Salisbury, Herkimer Co 0, Oct 6—Only one 
frost up to date. Farmers have gathered in 
all their crops and some are doing fall plow- 
ing. The county fair was a success,although 
gambling shops formed most too prominent a 
feature. -M. Barnes is erecting a barn on his 
farm to replace the one recently burned. 


Tuberculosis Commission Meets—An impor- 
tant session of the tuberculosis commission 
was held in Albany late in September and the 
work for the ensuing month outlined. The 
method for meeting the payments for diseased 
cattle and horses was also discussed. As will 
be remembered, $30,000 was appropriated for 
the commission work, out of which has been 
paid about $5000. However, a number of 
claims have not yet been settled. Sundry 
awards were recently made by the board of 
claims, but there is still a large calendar to be 
disposed of, to say nothing of the claims that 
are likely to be presented at the regular ses- 
sion in November. 


Agricultural Society’s Annual Report Out— 
The printed transactions of the New York 
state agricultural society for 1893 have just been 
received from the state printer. Embraced in 
its 800 pages is matter of great variety, cover- 
ing the report of tne executive board, awards 
at the fair of 1893, history of farmers’ institutes, 
reports of the institutes held at Ithaca and 
Pittsford last February. There are also in- 
cluded the various addresses delivered at the an- 
nual meeting of the society, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of the western New York horticul- 
tural society at its 39th annual meeting at 
Rochester, last January. 

Empire Farm and Home Ownership—The re- 
cent investigation by the commissioner of labor 
regarding the condition of New York citizens 
with respect to the ownership of farms and 
homes shows that the percentage of rented 
farms is somewhat smaller than in many other 
states. Less than 23 per cent of the farm fami- 
lies live upon rented land. Those owning 
land are comparatively prosperous, more than 
one-half of these owning free of incumbrance. 
The liens on owned farms amount to $134,960,- 





























AMONG THE FARMERS 





703. This represents 44 per cent of the value of 
the farms and the debt bears interest at the 
average rate of 55 per cent, making the average 
annual interest charge $99 per family. Among 
the home families the condition is almost re- 
versed, less than 30 per cent of these owning 
homes. However, more than three-fifths of 
these are out of debt. The debts on homes 
aggregate $245,647,081 and the amount of an- 
nual interest per family is slightly greater 
than among the farming class. New York con- 
tains 42 cities having a population of 8v00 to 
100,000. In these the condition of home fami- 
lies is slightly better than the average for the 
state. Inthe four cities whose population ex- 
ceeds 100,000 less than 25 per cent of the fami- 
lies own homes and in the city of New York 
alone all but 6 per cent of the families rent. 

To Arrange for Institute Work—George A. 
Smith, director of the farmers’ institute, is ex- 
pected in Albany soon to make arrange- 
ments for institutes for the coming winter. 
It is probable that active work will be begun 
somewhat earlier than last year, with an in- 
crease in the total number of meetings to be 
held. Recognized now as part of its legiti- 
mate work the state society through Director 
Smith intends to break all previous records in 
assisting minor organizations and a successful 
season’s campaign is anticipated. 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Fall Care of Hop Yards. 





Now that the hop harvest is over it is impor- 
tant that growers should set their yards in or- 
der, that cultivation may be rightly resumed in 
the spring. As the price this year was so low 
at picking time, with a prospect of its continu- 
ing so, the spoiled hops were not greatly 
mourned by the growers. But the hasty and 
in most cases incomplete picking has left the 
yards badly out of order. With the present 
low prices there may be a tendency to leave 
them so or at least not put them in as proper 
condition for winter as formerly. This should 
not be countenanced, for if one is in the hop- 
raising business he should give his vines con- 
scientious care or else go out of it entirely. 

The loose vines should be gathered and 
burned, not in the yards, as the hop roots may 
be injured by the heat, but on some adjoining 
plowed field. In cleaning up the yard the un- 
stripped poles should be freed from their tan- 
gle of dead vines and carefully stored for next 
year’s use. A slipshod method is to throw 
them down parallel with one another in con- 
venient heaps. They thus gather and retain 
moisture, decaying along their whole length. 
Another and long popular method is to stack 
them, but this custom is open to the objection 
of rotting the butts of the sharpened poles by 
contact with the earth. By arranging the 
poles in V-shaped piles, with the butts crossed 
cob-fashion, the wind will not blow them 
down as it often does the stacks, and all parts 
ofthe poles but the extreme tips are saved 
from exposure tothe ground. The great ad- 
vantage of this is that the butts which have 
been imbedded in the ground all summer have 
a chance to thoroughly dry before another 
setting. 

The hop roots also need fall care and protec- 
tion. The roots are incased in large rounded 
hills raised above the common surface, which 
invites freezing out when there is but little 
snow to cover them. For this reason they 
should be protected every fall not necessarily 
by heavy manuring, but by compost from the 
barnyard or stable. 

It so happens that when the price of hops 
falls below the cost of production, as it has this 
year, many growers are prone to neglect their 
yards. Poles are not economically cared for, 
vines are left to rot about the fields, and the 
roots are not protected. The next season may 
show this neglect bad when the price of hops 
may jump up toa very paying figure. The in- 
different grower then finds himself with but 
an indifferent yield to meet remunerative quo- 
tations. Those men who have made money 
out of hop culture are the ones who gave it 
close attention through both good and bad 
years.—[George E. Newell. 





Reports From the Plantations. 


KNOXBORO (Oneida)—The hop kiln on the place 
occupied by George Mahanney, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile north of Knoxboro, was burned re- 
cently with about 100 boxes of dried hops, only 
one baie being saved, Mr Mahanney had just fin- 
ished picking and all his crop was in the build- 
ing. His neighbor, John Hurley, was also using 
the kiln to dry his hops and was in the building 
when the fire started. There was $600 insurance 
on the hops and none on the kiln. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), Oct 6—There is no im- 
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provement in the market. Dealers ara riging con- 
stantly and making some purchases, but the ma- 
jority of growers are reluctant to sell at present 
prices, from 5to 9c. The dealers’ favorite argu- 
mentis that New York growers should sell at 
present prices in order to knock out Pacific coast 
growers. It is needless to tell them that in case 
the Pacific men hold their hops until New York- 
ers ure sold out, that the Pacifies will get better 
prices. Whatis needed is another combination 
among growers to force prices to where the grower 
can get his money back. 
NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 


LANE Co, Ore—A model hop yard is that of Wil- 
liam Neis on the bank of the Willamette river, a 
short distance above Springfield. There are 28 
acres planted in hops and after only nine days’ 
penn: 350 bales were ready for shipment. These 
y»ales will average 200 lbs each, a total of 76,000 
Ibs, or 2700 tbs to the acre. Mr Neis has the yard 
under thorough cultivation, sprays and strips all 
leaves and runners from the body of the vines. The 
yard is equipped with seven drying floors and the 
iops are saved while in proper condition. This 
year he dried from 550 to 620 boxes. 


| 


The Hop [Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Oct 9—The hop market has again 
lapsed into a state of comparative dullness and 
there is hardly a new feature to report. Prices 
have remained stationary this week and in the 
interior sales are reported at 7 to 9c. Some year- 
lings have been sold at low prices, but these are 
now nearly all gone. Some observers have esti- 
mated that the low prices and blight have reduc- 
ed the crop 5%, but this is of little consequence 
when the large crops on this and the other side 
of the*Atlantic are considered. When the export 
trade opens the market may pick up, but as yet 
it does not look as if exporters were ready for 
any great business. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Oct 3 Oct 5 Oct 8 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, 9@10 9@10 9@W 
= ‘ — ROR CO 7@03 
prime, 5@8% 
a a tae Gr i 
- “  & 193 choice, 71@8 
9 ~ © * 2 5@6¥4 
~ “  «  * com tomed, 3@41¢ 
a6 “« old olds, 2@ 
Pacific ’94 choice, 
= * med to prime, 
- 93 choice, 
bad “ medto prime, 
265 “ common, 





Bavarian, new (to arrive), 

Bohemian, * ” 

Altmarks, ’#4 crop, a 
SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to THE HOME- 
STEAD from Sept 29 to Oct 6: , 
From Shippers 





Destination Bales 


No Norwich, Mr Daniels, New York, B 
* Dickinson Brewing Co, = 25 
Total, 48 
Previously reported, 273 
Total season from Sept I, 821 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct 3—There were no importa- 
tions of hops at this port during the month of 
Sept, 1894. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


LONDON, Sept 27—The trade is not brisk. Brew- 
ers are showing ho disposition to stock up again 
at the present low prices and merchants are buy- 
ing sparingly. Growers in East and Mid Kent are 
not yet on the market andare not likely to be 
while the present range of values continues, which 
they regard as simply preposterous. Buyers have 
not at present seen samples of the fine Bramling 
and Golding growths, which are described as far 
excelling in quality and condition anything that 
has yet been shown in years past, but it is begin- 
ning to be recognized that the proportion of these 
choice samples will not be so large us was gener- 
ally expected, and if the present wet, close 
weather continues a cousiderable acreage of late 
hops will probably be left unpicked. 

NUREMBERG, Sept22. By Mail—The week ending 
to-day has brought a more active trade, owing to 
large supplies of this market and further decline 
of prices. The supplies varied from 800 to 
bales a day, mostly consisting of more or less wet 
hops of inferior and middling quality. Choice 
samples, both in color and quality, have scarcely 
been on offer and in case they were they brought 
the full prices paid a week ago. Harvesting will 
not be finished before the beginning of October 
and then only aregular trade will be led into 

oroper channels. It is generally believed that 
| and middling qualities will hardly command 
higher prices than they are doing now, while on 
the other hand rates for prime and choice 
qualities are susceptible to rise more and more 
with the advancing season. Actual prices are ac- 
cording to quality and color of hops ruling as fol- 
lows: Market hops 6144@81%4c p tbh, Hallertau 9@ 
124%4c, Wurtembery 9@13'4c, Baden 9@13'4ce. 





Just 170 carloads of hops were shipped from 
California the present season up to Sept 30, if the 
official railroad reports are to be believed. 





BUSiNESS NOTICE. 


A Salary with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
advertisement on another page headed “A Chance 
to Make Money.” 
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fHE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
NEW YORK. 

LYSANDER (Onondaga)—Willis Woods has raised 

24a of unusually large and fine tobacco that may 

yield as high as 1800 lbs pa. 

BELGIUM (Onondaga)—A. La Point, S. W. Teall 
and Fred and Arthur Woods have sold tobacco 
recently at 2 to le. 

SouTH GRANBY (Oswego)—The '9 crop is curing 
down in fine condition witha color most satisfact- 
ory to growers. With a continuance of the present 
favorable weather, the stems will cure down fine- 
ly. Old tobaecce is about all picked up. Recent 
sales have been at 2 to 10c. 

CLAY (Oswego)—The °93 crop is moving slowly 
from growers’ hands at l'¢@6e. Finer crops bring 
higher prices, 12 and 13e having been reached re- 
eently. Considerable riding is being done by 
packers. 

PAINTED Post (Steuben)—A bout 400 es or 130,000 
ths have been bought at 6@12e in this vicinity and 
up the Tioga railroad by H. Kretehmar for Elias 
Bach & Sons of N Y. 

CAINVILLE (Onondaga)—Tobin & Dudley have 
bought the crops of S. Williams ‘92 13es at 11 and 
2c and 7 es at 10 and 4c. Fred Marsh sold at land 
5c, George Snower at 9 and 2c. 

SoUTH GRANBY (Oswego)— W.S. Cook has deliv- 
ered 28 cs of ‘92 and °93 tobacco at 8 and 1c. 

At New York City. 

The movement of leaf continues at New York 
which is reflected throughout the growing 
sections of the country. There is a demand for 
domestic binders and wrappers and’ packers are 
moving these grades rapidly. Some 1400cs "93 Ohio 
changed hands last week and a lively movement 
is reported in 92 Wisconsin and '92 New England 
Havana. The '9 Wisconsin and Connecticut Ha- 
vana moves slowly as it is hardly up to the 
standard as to what is required. The bulk of 
sales pass rapidly into the possession of manufac- 
turers so that the available supply in packers’ 
hands is very small. Larger quantities of New 
England leaf were received last week than during 
any previous week of the year. 

Among the more noticeable sales of the week 
were, 700 es "#2 Wis Hav at I0al2e, 500 es °93 
Zimmer’s Spanish at 10e, 450 es °95 Pa B’s marked 
weight, at 101,n12'4c, 450 cs “92 Wis at 12c, 300 es 
"92 NY marked weight, at lialée, 400 cs °93 Wis, m 
WwW, at 8asigc, 400 cs ‘92 Pa Hav seed B’s and 
C’s, m w, f o b at 12'4e, 50 es "92 Zimmers at Ialée, 
200 es "92 N Y Hay at llal4e, 200 es "92 Ct Hav seed 
wrappers at 55c, 150 es "92 Ct Hav seed wrappers at 
date, 275 es “92 N E Hav at lbadse, 200 es 93 N E 
Hav at llalic, 150es "92 Ct Hav seed at 23a25ec, 150 
es ‘03 N Y Hav at Tiegalde, 200 es '93 Pa Hav at 9alde, 
100 cs ’92 Pa Hav seed at 12c, 100 es °93 Little Dutch 
at 12',c, 150 es "92 Pa Hav at lalde, 100 ces ‘92 Geb- 
hard’s at lic, 100 cs °93 Pa Broad leaf B’s at Lie, 100 
es "92 Ct Hav seed at 18a20ec, 75 es "92 Onondaga for 
export at 7c. 

Havana leaf continues strong and sales are im- 
oxroving in price. An extraordinary supply of old 

emedios has lately been acquired by some of 
our most prominent importing houses on the 
island of Cuba. There is a continuous demand 
for old goods; also for what little there is left of 
the 91 Vueltas and Remedios, for which manu- 
facturers are paying as high as 9c to $105 for 
Remedios and #1 to 115 for Vueltas. Sales amount 
to 1450 bales. The movement of Sumatra leaf has 
been slow and without incident. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST—The °% —_ in Amherst, Montague 
and Hadley is sound and curing down finely. It 
is free of damage, possessing a beautiful color 
and a fine glossy surface. Growers know they 
have a good thing in their "94 leaf, understand 
the condition of the market and intend to geta 
good price. 

NORTH HATFIELD—Eurotus Morton is stripping 
5 or 6a of fine "leaf. Many other Hatfield grow- 
ers have been stripping the past week; others 
will begin soon. The ’93 leaf continues to elimb 
up, lots having been sold at from 1214 to 18e. One 
damaged lot brought 6c. 

‘SouTH DEERKFIELD—C. A. Boyden has sold 92 es 
binders, running lots, at an average of l4e. 

WHATELY--Stripping early cut tobaceo has 
begun. The fields are green with vigorous sprouts 
which will be plowed under. 

SoUTHWICK—Tobacco is curing finely and a 
crop equaling that of °92 is assured. Several 
cases of '92 have been sold recently at fair prices. 
Growers are much encouraged and expect good 
prices will prevail for the new crop. 

GILL—Three growers raised 5a of tobacco 
which is curing down of fine quality. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BROAD BROOK—Among some of our best crops 
of 92 recently sold are those of Messrs Arnold, 
O’Connell, J. P. Norton, William Chamberlain and 
H. E. Arnold. Some of the tobacco brought 25c, 
the highest price received so far this season in 
this locality. 

PoQuONOCK—Better weather than tobacco farm- 
ers have been having this fall for curing was 
never known. The broad fine leaves ure curing in 
magnificent shape to a bright cinnamon color that 
means high value as tastes now run. Removing 
from the poles is now in order for the first cut 
crops. There are over 800 es of '93 in growers’ 
hands which is coming through the sweat quite 
well. 

BLOOMFIELD—The ’93 tobacco crop is nearly all 
sampled and comes out of cure better than ex- 
pected. Buyers are looking. H. Rowley & Son 
sold their ’93 crop to a NewYork firm for about 12c; 
the same party will be in town in a few days anc 
expects to buy quite largely. John Gabb our 
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local tobacco packer, has sold his entire 93 pack- 
ing at 13c through. The tobacco crop is excep- 
tionally fine both as regards growth and cure. 

ROXBURY—The ’% crop is curing down witha 
good color. Mendohison Brothers of New York 
are looking at 93 samples and have bought Lee 
Palmer’s crop at lland 3c; also a crop raised on 
George Hurlbut’s land by E. Hartwell. The dam- 
age by hail was light. 

Tobacco Notes. 

At the second fall inscription at Amsterdam, 
where 17,467 bales of Sumatra and 848 bales of Bor- 
neo were disposed of, the bidding was exciting and 
at abnormally high prices. About 1900 bales were 
purchased for America. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A number of large sales have 
been made the past week, among them the hoff- 
mans of Marietta, 2000 es, of which 1200 es of ola 
goods went toalarge New York manufacturer, 
the other 800 es being taken by a New Yorker on 
speculation. Other sales were 643 cs, mostly all 
old goods. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK, 
A Profitable Joint Meeting. 

St Lawrence Co council met with Silas Wright 
grange at Canton on Tuesday, Sept 25. Silas 
Wright, Potsdam, Norfolk, Gouverneur, Massena, 
Hammond, Deer River, West Parishville, Louis- 
ville, Madrid, Scotch Bush and Oswegatchie grang- 
es were represented by 50 delegates. There 
were of course many Patrons besides delegates 
present. State Master O. H. Hale was present. 

he first business was the installation of the of- 
ficers-elect. A pretty incident of the installation 
of the master, who by the way is a lady, was the 
resentation to her of a floral gift and also one of 
rruit. The literary part began with a poem writ- 
ten for the oecasion by Brother L. Twombly of 
Canton. Brother H. W.S. Knox, secretary of the 
Patrons fire relief association, followed with an 
essay on insurance, in which he said that the 
association was carrying risks to the amount of 
$2,000,000. The association is now in its 16th year 
3 proven an insurance for its patrons. 
retary of the council followed with a his- 
tory of the grange in St Lawrence Co from its 
beginning in 1873 until the present time. He 
brought out the fact {not generally known that 
this county was the second one in the state to or- 
ganize granges. A selection from Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’s writings was read by Sister Olive 8S. Nich- 
ols of Ft Jackson grange, and Brother George A. 
Sanders of the Utica press grange department 
made a short address which closed the afternoon 
session. The next meeting is to be in Gouverneur 
on the second Tuesday in Decembe~. The evening 
session was open to the public. L. P. Hale wel- 
comed the council to Canton. The response was 
by the new master, Sister Judd. Brother George 
unders was the principal speaker, and ad- 
dressed the assembly on co-operation. State 
Master O. H. Hale closed the meeting with one of 
his best speeches. 











The quarterly session of the Madison county Po- 
mona grange was held at Canastota with Lenox 
grange, No 43, P of H. About 60 delegates were 
present from various parts of the county. The 
meeting was interesting to all. 

During September at Golden Sheaf grange, No 
587, the brothers took a back seat and the sisters 
filled the officers’ chairs. Flora’s night occurred 
during their reign, when the hall was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and the usual program of 
good music and recitations was given. Tuesday 
evening, Oct 2, about 80 grangers and friends met 
at the home of Lecturer Gillis. The ] arty wasa 
surprise given in honor of Sister Gillis’ birthday. 
A nice chair was presented and the evening pleas- 
antly spent. 

Broome county Pomona grange met with Penel- 
ope grange Oct 2. Dinner was served at 12 o’clock,. 
The grange was called to order by C. A. Wheaton 
and a large class was obligated in the fifth degree. 
About 20 subordinate granges were represented 
and presented cheering reports. The local talent 
gave a good literary entertainment consisting of 
music and recitations. The evening meeting 
open to the public was in charge of the lecturer, 
Mrs Henry Meeker of Hawleyton. The address of 
welcome was given by N. A. Jeffords, master of 
Penelope grange, and the response by S. A. Hol- 
comb of North Colesville grange. The speaker of 
the evening was J. J. Bell of Flowers, Broome Co, 
who gave some practical thoughts and advice. 
He was followed by J. A. Rathbone on How to 
train a boy to make a farmer. A song by L. Pearl 
Wheaton, impromptu speeches, music and recita- 
tions followed. Ail things considered the meet- 
ing was a great success. 


VERMONT. 

Essex Center grange held an interesting meet- 
ing Sept 19, about 40 Patrons being present. The 
topic for discussion was How to avoid the middle- 
man; I. T. Story affirmative, E. F. Garvin 
negative. 





*OHIO—The weather in Montgomery Co © from 
Sept 15 to Oct 1 was all that could be desired for 
a final growth or for harvesting. The ’9 crop is 
free from hail riddles or storm slashings and 
grasshoppers and worms are reported to have 
done but small damage. The crop, Oct 1, was 
mostly housed and one of the finest ever cut in 
the county. Several crops of #4 Spanish are re- 
ported contracted for in Darke Co Oat 6e. All of 
the ’94 tobacco in Medina Co ¢ has been safely 
housed and there can be no complaint this year 
of a frost-bitten crop. Drouth gave the late set 
a stunted growth, but September rains gave it an 
supettio that has changed previous poor condi- 

ons. 





AND C0-OPERATE--TOBACCO 


BUDS, Society 
buds, young wo- 
men just entering 
the doors of soci- 
ety or woman- 
hood, require the 
wisest care. To 
be beautiful and 
charming they 
must have perfect 
health, with all it 
implies —a_ clear 
skin, rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes and 
good spirits. At 
this period the 
young woman is 
ey sensi- 
tive, and many 
nervous troubles, 
which continue 
through life, have 
their origin at this 

time. If there be 
pain, headache, backache, and nervous dis- 
turbances, or the general health not good, 
the judicious use of medicine should be 
employed. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is the best restorative tonic and nerv- 
ine at this time. The best bodily condition 
results from its use. It’s a remedy spe- 
cially indicated for those delicate weak- 
nesses and derangements that afflict wo- 
menkind at one period oranother. You'll 
find that the woman who has faithfully 
used the ‘‘ Prescription’ is the picture of 
health, she looks well and she feels weil. 

In catarrhal inflammation, in chronic dis- 
placements common to women, where there 
are symptoms of backache, dizziness or 
fainting, bearing do..n sensations, disor- 
dered stomach, moodiness, fatigue, etc., 
the trouble is surely dispelled and the 
sufferer brought back to health and good 
spirits. 


a 


“ WOMAN’S ILLS.” 


Mrs. W. R. BaTEs, of 
Dilworth, Trumbull Co.. 
Ohio, writes: 

“A few years ago I @ 
took Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, 
which has been a great 
benefit to me. I am in 
excellent health now, 
I hope that every wo- 
man, who is troubled 
with ‘women’s ills,’ 
wili try the ‘ Prescrip- 
tion’ and be benefited 
as I have been.” 





Mrs. BATES. 
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=~ Musi¢ Boxes 
= . 
, = Play 1000 tunes. Changeable 
- disks. Send 2-cent stamp for 
iNustrated catalogue Y¥ 
Sander Musical Instrument Co., 
212 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Double BREECH All ante ghenper than 
LOADER $5.00 condeuaanp tor catehegen, 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL&CLEMENTCO, 
BICYCLES 315 CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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~\— EVERY FARMER su&BLACKSMITH 
|@)\| APORTABLE FORGE AND COMPLETEKITOF 
wt BLACKSMITH TOOLS FOR $10.00 AND $16.00 
pel WRITE FOR CATALOGUE> 
\ CLEVELAND PORTABLEFORCE ANDMFC.CO. CLEVED.O. 









RAMS. 


The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well 
as shut them off with the power of the water. No 
stopping. C. HODGKINS & SONS, Marlboro,N.H. 












THE IMPROVED 
Monitor Incubator. 


Wou can get one free. Large 
book with cuts for stamp. 

BUY THE BEST. 
A. F.® WitiiaMs, 50Race St., Bristol,Conn, 








ERKESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 


Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 

Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
House Dogs. Catalogue. 

wille, Chester Oo., Penne 
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GOOD FOR FALL SEEDING. 


Weather Conditions Generally Favorable 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U 8 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, OCT 1, AT 8 
P M. 

These weekly bulletins of the weather bureau conclude for 
this season with the following, and will be resumed Mur 1 
— General Features, 

The past week has been very favorable for se- 
curing crops and for fall seeding which is near- 
ing completion. Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin report winter wheat in excellent 
condition. Pasturage is also in excellent 





condition generally. Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, however, need  mois- 
ture. Cotton picking has progressed rapidly 


under favorable weather conditions except 
in the Carolinas and = portions of Georgia 
and Florida, where picking was interrupted and 
the crop injured by the tropical hurricane. Re- 
ports indicate that about half the crop has been 
secured in South Carolina, Florida and Texas, 
while in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Tennessee from 60 to 75 per cent of 
the crop remained ungathered Oct 1. Frosts oc- 
curred as far south as Kentucky, but no serious 
injnry has been reported. 
Temperature. 

During the week ending Oct1 it was slight 
ly cooler than normal in thestates of the lower 
Mississippi valley, on the south Atlantic coast 
and in New England, but no marked deficiencies 
in temperature occurred in the districts named, 
the average daily departures for the most part 
being less than 3 degrees. It was also cvoler 
than usual on the Pacific coast and over the cen- 
tral and northern plateau regions. Over the in- 
terior portions of California the week was 
decidedly cool, averaging from 6 to 9 
degrees per day below the normal, and 
the deficiency amounted to degrees 
or more per day over the whole of the region 
from Washington and Idaho southward over Ne- 

vada and southern California. From Texas and 
New Mexico northward to the upper Missouri 
valley and thence eastward to the lower lakes 
and upper Ohio valley the week was warmer 
than usual, the temperature excess amounting to 
from 3 to4 degrees per day from eastern Colora- 
do and western Kansas northeastward to the up- 
Pe rlakes. The temperature excess also amount- 

d to 3 degrees over a limited area including the 
western portions of New York, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 








Precipitation. 

More than the average amount of rain fell dur- 
ing the week from the upper Missouri valley 
westward tothe north Pacifie coast and thence 
southward over California, the excess amounting 
to more than one inch in northern California, on 
the immediate coast of Washington and Oregon 
and in eastern South Dakota. There wasalso a 
heavy local rainfall in south central Kansas, 
where an excess of more than an inch 
occurred The rainfall accompanying’ the 
tropical hurricane which passed over the south 
Atlantic coast from the 25th to 29th was very 
heavy along the coast from Virginia southward, 
Nearly 6 inches of rain fell at some of the North 
Carolina coast stations, while from Charleston 
southward the fall ranged from 6 to 11 inches, be- 
ing greatest in the vicinity of Jacksonville, 
Fla. The week was dry and almost without 
rainfall over the central and western portions of 
the cotton region, in the central Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys and from the lake region eastward 











THE WEATHER AND THE 








to New England except on the coast of Massachu- 


setts. 
The Central West. 


ILLINOIS—Temperature normal, sunshine above, 
rainfall below, conditions unusually tavorable. 
Corn cutting progressing and much in shock. 
Wheat and rye in fine condition. Meadows, pas- 
tures and late gardens growing finely. 

INDIANA—Corn all safe, most in shock. Wheat 
and rye coming up luxuriantly, seeding nearly 
done. Tobacco all cut. Pasturage green. Frost 
did no injury. 

MICHIGAN—Tem perature and rainfall below and 
sunshine above. The end of the season finds late 
potatoes and corn doing well. Potato digging and 
corn husking being pushed and much fall whe at 
seeded; appie picking progressing; pastures good. 

WISCONSIN—Weather favorable for farm work. 
Corn husking is general, fall plowing well along 
and seeding about completed. A large acreage 
ot rye has been sown. Pastures in splendid con- 
dition and stock healthy. 

MIssoURI— Week favorable for farm work, seed- 
ing uearly finished, early grown grain looking 
well. Corn practically safe from frost and yield 
somewhat better than expected. Pastures good 
but begin to need rain; much complaint of pota- 
toes rotting. 

KANSAS—Warm sunshiny week with light 
showers has improved pastures and permitted 
much fall plowing and seeding. Stock thriving 
on pastures. Frost killed tender vines in cen- 
tral counties. 

IlowA—The week has been warm and dry, fa- 
vorable for maturing late crops and for plowing 
and seeding. Pastures are good and forage for 
winter will be more abundant than anticipated. 

OHIO—Frosts cut down some late tobacco, corn 
and vegetables, damage slight; wheat, barley 
and rye seeding pushed; corn and tobacco cutting 
about finished; corn curing nicely; pastures and 
water failing. 

WEsT VIRGINIA—Warm days, cool nights ; frosts 
25th and 26th, but no damage; light showers latter 
portion ; corn cutting well advanced; dry soil re- 
tards seeding; buckwheat about threshed, very 
fine in Preston county ; gardens need rain. 

MINNESOTA—Good rains in all sections have 
greatly improved pasturage; fall plowing and 
sowing of winter grain progressing rapidly; field 
crops about all secured; frost Sunday night. 

NEBRASKA—Less than the usual amount of fall 
plowing has been done because of the dry condi- 
tion of the ground; showers have been general 
the last of the week and very beneficial to all 
farming interests. 

(The Middle States. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Conditions excellent for ma- 
turing crops,and fall work. Corn mostly in shock 
balance ripening rapidly. Pastures in good con- 
dition and wheat looking well. Wednesday’s 
frost not generally damaging. Buckwheat fair 
and fruit scarce. 

NEW YORK—Fine fall weather, work well ad- 
vanced, seeding about finished in extreme east, 
rain yet needed. Ice formed 26th in interior and 
eastern sections. Tomatoes and tender vegeta- 
tion killed, but little loss as crops generally be- 
yond danger. 

MARYLAND—Little damage by winds, wheat 
seeding progressing with average acreage. To- 
bacco being cut and housed, crop good. Late to- 
bacco well grown and ripening. Some corn be- 
ing husked with yield below average. Late po- 
tatoes good. Pastures improved. Large yield 
buckwheat. 








The South. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Past week unfavorable; too 
much wind and rain; damage by storm not very 
great, consisting chiefly of injury to open cotton; 
62 per cent of cotton ungathered; minor crops are 
excellent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Storm damaged crops mate- 
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rially and delayed cotion picking; green bolls 
broken off aud open cotton biown out and stained ; 
50 per cent of the crop remains ungathered. 

GEORGIA—The storm of the first part of the 
week caused heavy rain over the eastern part of 
the state and did some damage to crops but not 
serious; favorable weather in other sections; 
about 75 percent of cotton crop remains in the 
field in northern Georgia, 55 per cent in central 
and 35 per centin southe ri section; of entire crop 
about 50 per cent remains unpicked. 

ViIRGINIA—Raintfall ranged trom about 1 ineh in 
extreme southwest and north to 5inches near the 
coast; broke drouth in western portion and dam- 
aged todder, cotton and standing tobacco; more 
rain needed tor fullowing in extreme southwest 
portion; pastures everywhere revived. 

FLORIDA—Temperature about normal; heavy 
rains tlooded portions of peninsula and damaged 
crops seriously in places; damage to oranges by 
hurricane inconsiderable in yroves well protect- 
ed, but serious where fruit was exposed to full 
force of gale; good week for farm work in western 
portion where storm was not felt; about half the 

cotton crop ungathered. 

MISSISSIPPI—Dry and sunshiny, with warm 
days and cool nights; 75 oe cent of cotton crop 
ungathered, but picking being rushed; corn near- 
ly all gathered; hay harvest excellent; small 
crops doing well, but beginning to need rain. 

TENNESSEE—Drouth delaying sowing wheat; 
late corn matured and some being gathered, gen 
eral yield light; cotton opening finely ;75 per cent 
of crop ungathered Oct 1; pastures suffering for 
rain; clover seed hulled, yield good, 

LOUISIANA—Very favorable week for harvestin 
cotton, corn and hay; cotton nearly all open an 
two-thirds remains ungathered; cane continues 
doing finely and will be a large crop; rice yield- 
ing well; corn crop very good generally; large 
hay crop harvested; minor crops promising; rain 
needed, 

TEXAS—Generally fair weather has been very 
favorable for cotton picking, which has progress- 
ed rapidly; half of the cotton crop in this state is 
ungathered, picking was delayed by wet weather 
in Se ptember and many localities report labor 
searce. 

ARKANSAS— Weather favorable for picking cot- 
ton and saving hay and fodder; cotton opening 
rapidly and picking general; 77 per centof the 
cotton crop remains ungathered Oct 1; dry 
weather and late frost needed to produce best rée- 
sults; good corn crop saved; too dry for fall 
plowing and seeding and little has been done; 
reports indicate increased acreage of cereals. 

KENTUCKY—Clear and cool,with scattered show- 
ers in northern section Friday night; about half 
tobacco cut; corn cutting es light frosts 
25th and 26 th, but no damage; late potatoes prom- 
ise fair yield; fall pastures need rain. 

ALABAMA—V ery dry week, with warm, sun- 
shiny days; cotton improving and opening rapid- 
ly ; about 65 per cent of crop ungathered; picking 
delayed by early and large sorghum crop which 
demands immediate attention; corn drying well, 
but being harvested slowly; considerable hay 
made; potatoes and peanuts giving good yield. 

OKILAHOMA—Temperature below normal; rains 
poorly distributed, some heavy. First pic king “ 
cotton complete and second begun; sowing whea 
continues later than usual, early sown up ne 
growing finely; pastures good. 























SEND 
FARMERS Y6t'r PRODUCE 
To F. Il. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calve 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Corre spondence and C onsignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. A 
Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 
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Every Farmer 
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All Lumber Merchants and Country Stores Should Have It In Stock. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
EAST WALPOLE, - MASS. 
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DECEIVED BY CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
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houses, 


Haystacks, Wagon Covers, ete. 
They cost very much less | 


Water-Proof, Frost-Proof, 
Snow-Proof, and Vermin-Proof. 

Nails and Tin Caps with each 
roll of Red Rope Roofing. 














i. 
F tHe News. 


The New York Political Situation. 


‘Sony 


No state canvass in recent years has been 
more closely watched than that now in progress 
in New York. Ex-Vice-President Morton, the 
republican nominee for governor and a possible 
dark horse for the presidency, hopes to be suc- 
cessful over Senator Hill, with whom one ele- 
ment of the demoérats is so dissatisfied that at 
one time an independent ticket was looked for. 
It is now improbable that a third ticket will be 
nominated and should Mr Hill be elected he 
would in the natural course of events re- 
ceive the democratic presidential nomination 
in 18%. A decisive republican victory would 
practically insure to that party the electoral 
vote of New York at the next presidential elec- 
tion. 

In New York city, the committee of 70 hav- 
ing charge of the campaign for municipal puri- 
fication has nominated for mayor Col Strong 
who has been indorsed by the republicans. 
Unless the county democracy nominates men 
acceptable to Tammany the latter organization 
will place in the field a municipal ticket of its 
own. This of course would greatly enhance 
Col Strong’s chances of election. 

New York city will also vote on two other 
important matters. One is the question of the 
consolidation of New York, Brooklyn and cer- 
tain outlying districts into one great city, and 
the other whether rapid transit shall be pushed 
to completion by the aid of city money. The 
vote for consolidation will be merely an ex- 
pression of public opinion for the guidance of 
the legislature, which alone has the power to 
effect the amalgamation. If an aftirmative 
vote is recorded for rapid transit the commis- 
sioners will construct a road with city money; 
otherwise they must proceed to secure the de- 
sideratum through private enterprise. 

EE ——— 

The Middle States.—Prof Vincezo Botta, who 
died in New York city, last week, was a na- 
tive of Piedmont, had been professor atthe uni- 
versity of Turin, made a report for the govern- 
ment on education in Germany, fought against 
the Austriams and was for many years professor 
of the Italian language and literature in the 
university of the city of New York. He mar- 
ried Anne Charlotte Lynch, the authoress, is 
the author of an analysis of the Divina Com- 
media, and wrote other books, historical and 
critical. 

The sensation of the Lexow investigation last 
week was the threat in court of an officer to 
killa witness. The saloon keepers of New 
York city say Supt Byrnes is overzealous and 
that if at present he is merely enforcing the 
law, in the past he has been derelict. 

Postmaster Lyon of Van Atta, O, was as- 
saulted and robbed, last week,by masked men, 
who, however, secured but $50. The bandits 
were after registered mail. Lyon’s condition 
is critical. 

George Gould by acquiring a residence in 
New York has saved taxation on $200,000 worth 
of personal property. 

Two old veterans, inmates of the soldiers’ 
home at Dayton, O, were murdered for their 
pension money last week. About 50 suspected 
parties ive been arrested. 

The glass factories at Millville, N J, have re- 
sumed work at a general reduction in wages. 

Fire wiped out a large portion of Buckhan- 
non, West Va, last week. 

The dispute over the * Thaddeus Stevens 
has been settled by the supreme cu.-. ©. “enn- 
sylvania, which sustains the stipulation that 
if the residue of the estate amounted to $50,000 
it should be applied to the erection of an in- 
dustrial home for boys at Lancaster. The case 
has been pending 26 years and the contest 
arose from the fact that the residue would not 
amount to $50,000 until certain interest was 
due. 

A new Canadian railroad to compete for the 
traftic of the western states is planned between 
Baie des Chaleurs, on the north shore of the 
St Lawrence, and Sault Ste Marie, via Mon- 
treal and Ottawa. The company is trying to 


float a loan of £4,000,000. 

John McColich, who killed an infant in the 
arms of its mother at a riot at Mill Creek, Pa, 
has been sentenced to 18 years in solitary con- 
finement. 

The supreme court has decided that the Dubs 


OUR 


faction of the Evangelical church of eastern 
Pennsylvania must surrender to the faction 
led by Bishops Esher and Bowman church 
property worth $2,000,000. The split occurred 
three years ago and the victorious element 
comprises but a small minority. The Dubs 
faction numbers 130 ministers and 40,000 com- 
municants. 


The Central States.—Nebraska democrats 
are widely split. When the state convention 
nominated Judge Holomb, the populist candi- 
date, the administration men organized into a 
separate couvention and selected a straight 
democratic ticket. 

The Michigan supreme court in affirming a 
verdict against the Cincinnati, Saginaw and 
Mackinaw railroad for ejecting a passenger 
who refused to pay 10 cents additional because 
he was unprovided with a ticket, decided that 
railroad companies cannot impose as a penalty 
for not purchasing a ticket such a sum that wiil 
require the passenger to pay more for his pas- 

sage than the maximum fare allowed by law. 

One of the Pinkertons has given testimony 
before the grand jury of Chicago concerning 
the payment of hush money by gamblers. 
Pinkerton said that certain gamblers had said 
that Mayor Hopkins had admitted receiving 
part of this money. Pinkerton gave the jury 
the names of the gamblers who made # amd 
Statements and the detectives to whom they 
were made. 

At a meeting of the fire underwriters’ asso- 
ciation of Chicago, a New York editor read a 
peeee purporting to show that property owned 

xy Jews was generally a bad risk, quoting sta- 

tistics to prove his assertions. When he had 
eonaietel several members tried to disprove 
his statements. 





Western and Southern News.—Arkansas by a 
majority of 1953 in a total vote of nearly 100,- 
000 has decided against the continuation of the 
liquor traftic in that state. 

Chinese in Mexico are said to be trying to 
secure free passage to China by coming into 
Arizona and being deported to their native 
land. The exclusion law provides that in such 
cases the offender may be imprisoned a year at 
hard labor before being deported, and it is 
likely that this provision will be availed of in 
future cases 

A claimant for Jay Gould’s millions has ap- 
peared in Wyoming. Her story is a strange 
one. Her mother, she says, married Gould 
when he was very young and left him because 
of ill treatment. She never applied for a di- 
vorce because she was a Catholic. 

A cyclone struck Little Rock,Ark, last week, 
leveling the business portion of the city and 
demolishing the penitentiary and insane asy- 
lum. There were a number of fatalities and 
scores were injured. 


Death of Pennsylvania’s War Governor.— 
Pennsylvania’s war governor, Andrew G. Cur- 
tin, died at Bellefonte last Sunday mornin 
at the age of 79. Gov Curtin in his camenianel 
address in 1860 advocated coercion of the 
south and throughout the war performed his 
duty unflinchingly. He supported Horace 
Greeley for the presidency and from 1881 to 
1887 was elected to congress three times by the 
democrats. His funeral was a military one. 





Europeans in Danger in {China.—The great 
powers have been warned by their consuls that 
Europeans in China are in danger of being 
massacred. England, France, Germany and 
Austria will act in concert and to this end 
will probably send 10,000 soldiers to protect the 
treaty ports. Dissatisfaction with the young 
emperor of Chinais so great that he is liable 
to be deposed and his place given to ason of 
Prince Kung, an uncle who has beenin dis- 
grace for twoyears. If the Japanese enter 
Pekin and dictate too severe terms of peace, it 
is not improbable that England or Russia will 
interfere, though the latter’s attitude may be 
somewhat affected by the advantage of having 
a weak and humiliated country for a neighbor 
in case it should wish to carry outin the east 
further schemes of aggrandizement. 


Work of the Department of Labor—The de- 
partment of labor will publish next spring an 
exhaustive report of labor troubles in the 
United States since 1887, showing the number 
of employe es involvedin each strike or lockout, 
the causes of the trouble and the loss of wages. 
The statistics of strikes and lockouts will here- 
after be kept from year to year. The depart- 
ment will next investigate the influence of ma- 
chinery on labor. An elaborate comparison of 
the cost of commodities under the old hand 
system and under the machine system will be 
made and the relative productiveness of labor 
under the two systems will be shown with 
comparisons of wages under the two systems. 
Another resolution of congress calls for an in- 
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vestigation of the industrial condition of 
women and children, the wages paid them as 
compared with men, how far their labor dis- 
places that of men, the sanitary conditions un- 
der which they labor and the provisions for 
their comfort. 


Death of Oliver Wendell Holmes.—Surround- 
ed by his children and conscious almost to the 
end, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the last of the 
famous group of New England men and wo- 
men of letters—save Mrs Stowe—passed away 
in peace Sunday afternoon at his home on 
Beacon street, Boston. 


President Cleveland Pardons Mormons.—Sat- 
isfied that the members of the Mormon church 
generally abstain from plural marriages, Presi- 
dent Cleveland has issued a proc lamation of 
amnesty and pardon to all persons who have 
been convicted of polygamous practices. The 
proclamation is the result of the observance of 
the manifesto of the Mormon church issued in 
180 proclaiming it the purpose of the church 
to no longer sanction the practice of polygamy 
and calling upon all adherents to obey the laws 
of the United States. 


France’ Ambitious Scheme.—France is likely 
to attempt the construction of a canal connect- 
ing the Atlantic ocean and the Mediterranean 
sea. France is handicapped on the sea by hav- 
ing no way for her ships to pass from her At- 
lantic to her Mediterranean ports. If France 
had a watercourse from Bordeaux to Narbonne, 
the strategic value of England’s fortress on Gi- 
braltar would be infinitely less. M. Kerviller, 
an eminent French engineer, estimates that a 
ship canal between Bordeaux and Narbonne, 
from the Atlantic, across the neck, north of 
the Pyrenees, to the Mediterranean coast, 320 
miles long and big enough to admit the largest 
ironeclads, would cost $115,000,000 and return 
an interest of 5 per cent upon capital invested. 


The Control of the Next House.—A wide di- 
vergence of opinion exists between republi- 
cans and democrats as to which party will con- 
trol the next house of representatives. The 
American protective tariff league claims that 
the house of representatives of the Mth con- 
gress will contain 173 republicans, 130 demo- 
crats and tive populists orfusionists, with 39 
districts doubtful. The democrats claim 190 
members against 156 republicans and 10 popu- 
lists. Should the election of president be 
thrown into the house, the democrats would, 
under the present claims, control 20 states and 
the republicans 16. While according to repub- 
lican managers, their party would control 29 
states and the democrats but 12. 


To Strike Legal; To Combine Not.—The deci- 
sion of Judge Jenkins in the case against em- 
ployees of the Northern Pacific railroad that 
the men had no right to strike with the intent 
of injuring the property or business of the 
road, has been reversed by the United States 
circuit court at Chicago, on the ground that it 
would be an invasion of natural liberty to 
compel one person to remain in the employ of 
another. The court says that the evil of strikes 
san be remedied by legislation restraining 
alike employee and employer. Combinations 
which aim not merely at peaceably asserting 
rights, but also intend by united effort to 
injure others or the fpublic, the court declares 
illegal. 





At Home and Abroad.—A meeting in Paris 
for the formation of a new Panama canal com- 
pany was attended by 800 persons. Part of the 
capital of the new company has been deposited 
as a legal fund and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to examine reports and plans. The 
refusal of the chair to state what part of the 
$3,600,000 said to have been deposited was sub- 
scribed by the public resulted in turbulence. 

Floods in Cuba due to excessive rains re- 
sulted in the loss of 200 lives and $4,000,000 
worth of property. 

The condition of Alexander ITI, ezar of Rus- 
sia, is so serious that it is said that he can live 
but a few months. 

The funds of Howgate, the government em- 
bezzler, are said tc have been invested in 
Florida lands throngh an Omaha attorney. 
It is questioned whether any of the money in- 
vested through the attorney can be recovered. 

The Massachusetts republican ticket of last 
year, headed by Gov Greenhalge, has been re- 
nominated on a platform demanding that every 
gold and silver dollar be unchanging fin value 
and equal to every other dollar, better immi- 
gration and naturalization laws and public 
schools free from partisan and sectarian con- 
trol. 

Hon John E. Russell has expressed his 
willingness to accept the Massachusetts demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. 
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A Free Public Library. 


For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
by personal experience with free public 
libraries, the plan in its main features is de- 
seribed herewith. A great many cities, towns 
and communities in the United States own 
collections of books, varying from one thousand 
volumes to hundreds of thousands, according 
to the size of the community, for the free 
pecusal and study of residents old and young. 
These libraries may be established and sup- 
ported by the city or town by appropriation of 
money, and several of the states now have 
laws providing for state grants of money to 
towns for the founding of libraries. A great 
many public libraries now existing were the 
gifts of individuals and are supported wholly 
or in part by these endowments. 

The usual plan whereby free library books 
are kept in circulation is to allow residents of 
the town to borrow them, one at a time and for 
a period say of two weeks. The application 
for a book is made by means of a card bearing 
the applicant’s name. On this card are desig- 
nated the volumes wanted, and the librarian 
keeps a record of each one loaned, with the 
date, and also stamps on the applicant’s card the 
date on which the book was delivered. <A 
small fee, perhaps two cents a day, is charged 
for the time which the book is kept over the 
regular limit of two weeks. Generally there 
is a provision for one renewal of the period, so 
that on application the book may be kept two 
weeks longer, or a month in all. 

Each library should possess a wide variety 
of books— history, fiction, science, poetry and 
to suitallneeds. Experience has shown 
that almost everywhere the class of works the 
most in demand is fiction, for a large pro- 
portion of the readers consists of women and 
girls and men who are too busy or hard-worked 
to engage in close study. Among the young 
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people, however, and those of studious in- 
clinations, books of an instructive character 
are in constant use and are of incalculable 
service. The fiction alone, which may be kept 


Within the bounds of propriety and good 
literature, is of great value as an educator. 

The free library is immensely popular where- 
ever it exists. Its power as an educator of 
those who lack school privileges is beyond 
calculation. Many a manand woman, boy and 
girl has acquired a liberal education by having 
free range of a good public library. As an at- 
traction to keep young people contented and 
out of questionable resorts the library and its 
accompanying reading room, stocked with 
papers and magazines, has been found to 
accomplish what nothing else could, It is 
precisely what the small rural town wants to 
enrich the local life and counteract the attrac- 
tion which draws the young folks to the city. 
As an adjunct to the public schools, for re- 
ference and supplementary reading, the public 
library is invaluable. It multiplies the oppor- 
tunity of the schools several times. 

Each well equipped library has its reading 
room, filled with the best of the newspapers 
and magazines, and each should be adorned 
with the portraits of those who have rendered 
conspicuous service to the community or the 
region, as an education and a stimulus, and if 
ossible a museum of local relics and trophies. 
This last feature is one which is now being 
added to many a library, and it does not fail to 
stir enthusiasm and spur local pride anew. 

The cost of a public library need not be very 
great. How best to get one will be considered 
in another article. 


New Books on Our Book Table. 





American Standard of Excellence for pure- 
bred cattle, sheep, and ), by Frank 
A. Lovelock, is a valuable « ompilation, contain- 
ing the scales of points adopted by the different 
pure-bred live-stock breeders’ associations of 
the United States. It is a very handy book, 
and should be in the possession of every breed- 
er, in fact of every farmer. A very large pro- 
portion of those who raise domestic animals 
know nothing of standards and have no ideals 
to which they should endeavor to breed. It is 


swine (75e* 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 
price. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ing to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
rated catalogue sent on request. 
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especially useful to judges of live-stock at fairs 
and if generally used would work a reform in 
judging. 


A New Life in Education ((0c*) is by Fletcher 
Durell, professor in Dickinson college. This 
book, which received the first prize ($600) given 
by the Green fund, at the hands of the Ameri- 
can Sunday school union, discusses in an 
exhaustive and convincing way the place of 
the religious and moral element in edueati 
and the place and function of the highest 
of education in the immediate future. 
great divergences in the new types or methods 
from the older ones are portrayed with care 
and detail, and the reasons why the changes 
have, by processes of evolution, been made, are 
clearly shown. The subject is very interest- 
ingly treated and the book should be in the 
hands of every educator and of every intelli- 
gent parent. 





How John and I Brought Up the Child (80c*), 
by Elizabeth Grinnell, is the book which re- 
ceived the second prize of $400 (Green fund) 
and from a popular standpoint is more valua- 
ble than A New Life in Education. It tells in 
a charming style, both narrative and collo- 
quial, how “John and I” brought up their 
child, how they attended to his bodily and 
mental wants, how they trained him. The 
fond mother’s experience with ‘‘soothing sy- 
rup ” is amusing, though nearing a tragedy in 
its results, and the pen picture of the advent of 
baby number two and its reception by baby 
number one is a jewel in its way. The narra- 
tive takes the boy through to manhood and 
the book as a whole breathes the best and pur- 
est morality mingled with common sense. 


The Universal Atlas ($3*), includes county 
and railroad maps of the United States, to- 
gether with carefully prepared maps of all 
other countries from latest surveys. It would 
be difticult to overestimate the value of this 
compactly prepared wealth of geographical 
and statistical information. It contains in ad- 
dition to the maps, statistical tables showing 
the census of the United States from 1790 to 
1890, of the Dominion of Canada and the larger 
cities of the world as well as the area and pop- 
ulation of the nations of the earth. The maps 
are models of neatness and perspicuity and the 
book itself is so convenient and compact that 
it merits the highest praise. 


Among Men and Horses ($4*), by M. Horace 
Hayes, late captain ‘the Buffs,’’ author of The 
Points of a Horse, etc. Capt Hayes, while a 
thoroughly competent veterinarian and a gen- 
eral authority on horses, is no pedant, and he 
writes with a bold, free hand, telling in the 
book named a good part of the story of his 
life and experiences with men and horses. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of 
Capt Hayes and his wife, who has shared with 
her husband his adventurous life. The story 
takes in the Royal military academy, life in 
India and South Africa and its diamond fields. 





The Art of Entertaining, by M. E. W. Sher- 
wood ($1.50*), is a delightful, chatty book in 
which this topic is discussed in all its lights. 
The puzzled mistress who is called upon at in- 
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tervals to furnish good cheer to guests will tind 
in it valuable facts and much that is suggestive 
of the possibilities of her home, when inspired 
by a retined taste. Specimen menus are given, 
both simple and elaborate, and the rules for 
the management of a dinner, either formal or 
informal. Dissertations on the cookery of the 
various civilized nations form an interesting 
series of chapters. Entertainment outside the 
joys of the table is freely discussed and a great 
variety of pleasurable pastimes is described. 
Not the least valuable is the concluding part, 
devoted to the holidays and the entertainment 
of the children. 





Chat of Authors. 


An Unique Fame is enjoyed by Anna Katha- 
rine Green. So widely was her first great 
story, The Leavenworth Case, read that there 
is scarcely a home in the United States where 
it is not known, or at least its author’s name. 


It was something new,—a tale of the most 
thrilling character with that detective flavor 


which fascinates everybody, and yet not sensa- 
tional or trashy in the objectionable sense. It 
was a novel which a father could buy for his 
family, and which he did buy for them, and 
they read it, old and young, male and female. 
And here is a feature of Anna Katharine 
Green’s work. It attracts men as much as it 
does women. How surprised everybody was 
when it leaked out that the author of The 
Leavenworth Case was a woman! Since those 
days she has written several other stories, all 
of which have been devoured and have a 
steady sale of 40,000 copies a year apiece. The 
names of some of these are the Hand and the 
ting, Behind Closed Doors, The Mill Mystery, 
The Story of a Forsaken Inn. It is said that 
Miss Green(now Mrs Rohlfs) is putting the 
finishing touches on a story which promises to 
surpass all these in power and interest. 





An Acute French Author has visited New 
York, Boston and Newport, and now he is tell- 
ing the denizens of those cities what he thinks 
about them in print. It ought to do them 
good,but it vexes them and it won’t. A steady- 
going farmer from the hills would not be more 
overcome by the rush of our city-life than this 
M. Bourget, who says: 

This feverof movement has brought these peo- 
ple to the singular invention of making the street 
walk, for that is what they are, these cable tram- 
ways, this railroad on the very avenues; these 
electric tramways are the street, which walks, 
which runs. You miss one, and already the next 
is there. Itis already so full that you could not 
drop a dollar on the floor; you stand up on the 
platform, in the interior, on a step, while boys in 
rags, frightfully lean, all nerves, all energy, find 
means to hoist themselves into one of these car- 
riages between two streets, between two stations 
of the train, and they cry out the paper of the 
day—no, not even that, of the hour, of the minute. 
Edison began that way, so at least goes the le- 
gend.” 





Tottie (aged five):—I wonder why babies is 
always born in the night time? Lottie (aged 
seven, a little wiser) :—Don’t you know? ’Cos 
they want to make sure of finding their moth- 
ers at home. 
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The Heart of a Woman. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


O the unfaltering heart of a woman, 
True to the last, spite of sinning and shaming, 
True to the infinite le: ist worth reclaiming, 
True as great God to his faith in the human! 


O the compassionate heart of a woman, 
Utterly spent with its utter forgiving, 
Shielding its own, whether dying or living, 

Ruled by a love more angelic than human! 


Othe long-suffering heart of a woman, 


True to its eross,tho’ the crushing load breaks it, 
sieeding unseen till death’s mercy o’ertakes it, 


Heart most divine, tho’ the bosom be human! 


[Compiete in Two Numbers.] 


Jacob Lant,. Substitute. 


By Mrs W. 8S, Cartwright. 


“Drafted!” 

Mrs Stone’s knitting work dropped from her 
plump, freckled hands—it was a huge blue 
army sock she was knitting—and her rosy 
cheeks whitened as she looked helplessly up 
at her daughter. 

“Drafted! Lordy massey, Althea! What be 
we goin’ to do now’? Who told you? Esau?’ 

*T seen him to the store,” said Althea, her 
voice trembling with annoyance and exhaus- 
tion. “He come back as far as the bridge with 
me. I’m all out of breath hurryin’ so. 

She coughed as she spoke and pressed her 
hand against her side with a little frown of 
pain. 

The girl stood before her mother, tall and 
Slim as a sapling, the color flickering fit- 
fully in her delicate cheek, her gray eyes wid- 
ened and softened with coming tears. 

“Fust Ephy was killed. then Charley, and 
now Esau’s dri ifte “<d and he’ll be shot sure and 
I'lt be—" Althea’s voice was lost in a tempest 
of hysterical sobs and choking cries. 

“When'd he hear?” said Mrs Stone, picking 
up the sock and plying the needles furiously 
regardless of dropped stitches. 

“He’s knowed it two days,” replied Althesz 
rubbing her eyes with the ruffle on her over- 
skirt. “‘He’s been—oh dear—he’s been a look- 
in’ for a substitute. He thought—was in 
hopes—his father would pay for one, but he 
says ’tain’t no use to look for tha .] Mr Harton- 
brook said yisterday that he considered 
*twarn't his amy’ s long’ s Esau had somethin’ 
put by of his own.’ 

“Substitute!” said Mrs Stone clicking 
her needles fiercely and _ shooting fiery 

lances over their scintillating tips at her un- 
1appy child. ‘Substitute! Althey Stone, do 
you mean to say you’d marry a man who'd 
Stay to home like a creepin’, whimperin’, 
meechin’ coward and let another man do his 
fightin’ for him ?”’ 

“Lots of men does git substitutes,” said Al- 
thea, coloring to the tips of her ears. “I don’t 
see no harm into it myself.” 

“Cowards!”’ Mrs Stone said with added em- 
phasis. ‘“‘I call ’em cowards every one, and 
copperheads, too. Esau Hartonbrook’s both. 
You’re well matched the two of you, Althey 
Stone.’’ Althea waited till her mother’s wrath 
subsided sufiiciently to listen, then she went 
on in her reasonable, precise little way: 

“His father says he couldn't raise the money 
if he wanted to. Esau says he knows better. 
It’s only because he’s so near and if Esau takes 
his we shan’t have a penny to stock the farm. 
I’m tired and sick of pinchin’ and savin’ and 
I ain’t willin’ to be married so. I guess he’d 
better go after all and leave the money into 
the bank. Wecan be married when he gits 
home,—if he ever does.’’ Althea bit her lips 
and fought back her grief, but in spite of her 
efforts the tears rolled down her flushed cheeks 
and splashed on her mourning gown. 

Mrs Stone plied her needles silently; hot 
words were in her heart, but this frail girl 
was now her only child and the mother for- 
bore. Her inward thought was, “ Ephy’s sis- 
ter! How can it be?” but when she finally 
broke the long silence it was merely to say 
briefly, ‘‘ Does your father know?’ 

“You tell him.” Althea skimmed across 
the bare kitchen and disappeared up the back 
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Stairs as Eliphalet Stone, aged and bent with 
grief beyond his years, entered with the brim- 
ming milk-pails. Mrs Stone waited till her 
husband came out of the milk-room with the 
empty pails, then ‘‘ Pa, Esau’s drafted.” 

Mr Stone carried the pails to the sink and 
rinsed them carefully, giving no sign of hay- 
ing heard his wife’s explosive sentence. Mrs 
Stone gave her yarn an impatient jerk and 
broke it in the middle of a needle. ‘“ Pa, 
Esau’s drafted.” 

Mr Stone turned his seamed, melancholy face 
toward his wife: ““Yes, Luey Ann, I heerd ru- 
mors of it yisterday.’’ He spoke in a hopeless, 
echoless voice. People all over Blue Hill said 
that Eliphalet Stone had grown twenty years 
older since Fair Oaks. He had borne Ephy’s 
death pretty well,—Ephy’s curly head lay low 
somewhere among the unknown dead at Shi- 
loh,—but Charley was to his father as his right 
hand. Even the mother failed to fathom the 
helpless, terrified grief which clutched her hus- 


band’s heart when the second blow fell. The’ 


worid had been too much for Eliphalet Stone; 
now he was left to finish the losing battle of 
life alone. 

“Heerd on it yisterday and never told!” ex- 
claimied Mrs Stone, “and here Althy and me’s 
been and spent the whole mornin’ seedin’ 
raisins for the bride-cake!”’ 

“Esau cautioned me very particular not to 
say nothin’,’’ explained Mr Stone humbly. “He 
said as how he calculated his father would help 
him to get a substitue. Lreckoned he’d miss 
his guess, that time. I ain’t paid Bethuel 
Hartonbrook interest money ten years for 
nothin’. I know him a sight better’n Esau 
does.” 

“If *twant for that mortgage we could raise 
the money,” said Mrs Stone, tracing the white 
vine pattern on her black gown with the free 
knitting-needle with an air of mingled per- 
plexity and frustration. ‘“? dunno after all as 
theve’s a mite o use of Esau’s goin’. He'd run 
away the first thing and be shot fora deserter, 
the plaguy coward, and he’s as sneakin’ a cop- 
perhead as old Bethuel. I declare it’s most as 
bad as losin’ the boys to have Althey marry 
into that nest of snakes.” 

“T consider Esau’d better take his own 
money and hire a substitute,’ said Mr Stone, 
who had taken off his overalls, washed his 
horny hands and now stood combing his thin 
gray locks before a tiny giass beside the roller 
towel. 

“Althea won’t agree to that,’’ said Mrs Stone 
decidedly. “She’s extremely caleulatin’ for a 
girl of eighteen. If J’d had half her judgment, 
—but there’s no use talkin’ of that; she don’t 
want him to go, but she’d rather he’d do that 
than use up the money.” 

Eliphalet sighed dejectedly. “T dunno 
how they'll manage, I’m sure,’”’ he said, 
rubbing his furrowed brow with a gesture 
of pathetic perplexity. “I'd ruther keep Al- 
they to home myself. She’s all we’ve got left 
now, Lucy Ann. What be you lookin’ at?” he 
asked. Mrs Stone was standing at the window 
shading her eyes. 

“Oh, nobody but Jacob Lant, I guess he’s 
comin’ up here after somethin’; mebbe Nan- 
cy’s sick again.”” Someone else was aware of 
Jacob’s approach. Althea, who sat at her 
chamber window cooling her hot cheeks in the 
evening breeze, had caught sight of him and 
been instantly visited by an idea which was 
sufficiently audacious to be called an inspira- 
tion. Jacob came up to the gate and after lin- 
gering uncertainly a moment with wistful 
glances toward Althea’s window passed slowly 
down the lane. He was just turning the cor- 
ner when Althea’s slim black figure darted 
out of the front door and flashed through the 
gate. 

“Jacob.” 

Is it necessary to say that Jacob turned and 
tarried? The stars were ——- out and the 
whippoorwills calling when Althea came in 
wet with the dew to get her supper and her 
scolding. Mrs. Stone reproach «'! her daughter 
for going out bare headed and keeping the 
supper waiting, but she did not ask her what 
she was talking about with Jacob Lant. That 
would have been in her eyes an unpardonable 
breach of the proprieties, an intrusion into 
matters which by no means concerned her. 
She even looked reprovingly at Mr. Stone when 
he timidly inquired where Jacob was going. 
Althea sipping her tea with a preoce upied air 
replied briefly, ‘‘Over to Abner Smith’s after 
a settin’ of White Leghorn eggs,’’ and Mrs. 
Stone instantly changed the subject of 
conversation. 

That night after Mr and Mrs Stone had near- 
ly fallen asleep Althea came down stairs and 
fidgeted about the sitting room. 

“Ma, where’s the ink bottle?” 

“Ink bottle! Why, Althey I thought you was 
to bed!”’ 

“I’m goin’ now in a minute; I want to write 
a note to Esau and pa’s got to carry it over 
right off in the mornin’.’”’ 





“The idea!” cried Mrs Stone, sitting up in 
bed in swift indignation. ‘“‘Sendin’ your pa on 
such an arrand as that. I guess—’”’ 

Mr Stone interposed in his mild quavering 
voice, “there, there, ma, I’ll tend to it Ally, and 
don't you worry. Come, Lucy Ann, do lay 
down; its after 8 o'clock. ‘Althe y, you’d as well 
git to bed yourself.” 

“I’m goin’,’”’ pouted Althea, standing in the 
bedroom door. The girl’s pink bloom had 
come back to the round cheek; her eyes shone 
like stars ; her loose hair framed her ;face like 
ahalo. It seemed alpositive crime to associate 
cold, calculating prudence and secret devices 
with this flower maiden. And yet as the 
mother laid her gray head on her pillow she 
whispered to herself, “Now what’s she up to?” 

Mrs Stone was not a lover, her daughter’s 
beauty did not for a moment blind her to the 
hard truth that Althea was thoroughly selfish. 
Mr Stone with masculine indifference to what 
he would have e alled “gal’s doin’s”’ had fallen 
asleep while Althea’s light footfall was ‘yet on 
the stairs?’ He slumbered peacefully, his gray 
hair straying about his sunken chee ks, rheuma- 
tism and trouble all forgotten, but Mrs Stone 
turned and tossed on the hard rye straw bed 
and repeate au the unanswerable question, 
“Now, what’s she up to?” 

“Got a substitute!” said Althea’s mother in 
atone which can only be remotely indicated 
by an exclamation point. “TI don’t b’lieve it. 
A substitute! How? Who?” 

For two days Mrs Stone had patientiy stud- 
ied her daughter’s pink and white face, whose 
dimples and delicate contours gave howev er, 
no hint of what was going on behind that 
charming exterior. The two women stood at 
the kitchentable sorting bundles of old linen 
and rolls of lint scrape “dd by Mrs Stone’s patient 
hands inthe long twilights when the day’s 
work was allover. Althearolled up a whole 
bundle before she answered her mother’s ques- 
tion. 

“Jacob Lant,”’ she finally whispered, with a 
deepening of the rose color in her round child- 
ish cheek, “Jacob Lant.”’ 

Mrs Stone rose and faced her daughter. “Al- 
thea Stone, you asked him.’ Aithea whim- 
pered. 

“Of all things,”’ Mrs Stone proclaimed with 
awful emphasis, ‘‘of all things, Althea Stone!” 

“T didn’t ask him,” muttered Althea in an 
injured tone. “I only jest told him how things 
was.” 

“You to: him a’ purpose,” said Mrs Stone 
with unabated wrath. “You knowed Jacob 
Lant was such a moon calf he’d jump into the 
fire if you p’inted your little finger. After the 
Way you've treated him, too! And what’s 
poor old Nancy a’ goin’ to do? She can’t sell 
yarbs enough to keep her soul in her poor old 
v0dy if Jacob leaves her.” 

“Esau’s agreed to find her in flour and pota- 
toes and keep her altogether if Jacob’s killed,” 
said Althea, comfortably. ‘Jacob says he’s 
been wanting to enlist, but he didn’t feel to 
leave his mother. I considerit’s a very good 
way to fix it myself.” 

“Jacob Lant, of all men!” Mrs Stone went 
on still unconvinced by Althea’s calm logic. 
“Althea, how be you goin’ to git married if 
Esau’s got to spend his money hirin’ a substi- 
tute ?” 

“Jacob’s goin’ for nothin’,’’ said Althea with 
placid satisfaction. “They’ve got it all fixed. 
Jacob tock the money and give it back private- 
ly. The papers was all made out right and no- 
body knows. Esau drawed the money out of 
the bank yisterday and he calculates to keep it 
by him till he gits ready to buy the stock.” 

“Jacob Lant’s goin’ to leave his mother and 
lay down his life on the battlefield so you and 
that copperhead can live together on that mon- 
ey, and you're willin’ to let him,” said Mrs 
Stone with cold scorn. “Althea Stone, you’re 
as bad as Judas Iscariot, every bit. I never 
thought when I nursed you, you'd fetch this 
shame to my door. I’m thankful, yes,thankful 
the boys was took before they see this day.” 

“Esau says you done very wrong to let the 
boys enlist,” said Althea, with an effort to di- 
vert the current of her mother’s wrath. 

“T laid ’em on the altar’? said Mrs Stone 
solemnly; bothon’em. I give my sons to my 
country. No, Althea, I don’t expect you to un- 
derstand it. Go marry your copperhead and 
stock your farm with Jacob Lant’s money. I 
shan’t hinder you.” 

“T guess I'll go and git out the rest of them 
raisins and seed ’em,’’ said Althea cheerfully. 
After all it had been better than she had fear- 
ed. She rose with the little toss of her head 
which irresistibly suggested a nodding flower 
in a summer breeze, and crossing the long 
kitchen opened the pantry door. Mrs Stone 
called after her, ‘‘Althea.’’ Althea Ilcoked 
back interrogatively. 

“You’d better git married before vacob goes 
to = camp,” suggested Mrs Stone with cruel 
emphasis. “He could stand up with you and 
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Esau.” Althea gave her mother a black look 
and shut the door with a bang. 

The next three days were days of apprehen- 
sion and watching for Mrs Stone. She kept 
an anxious eye on the hill road, hourly expect- 
ing tosee old Nancy Lant hobbling up from 
the bridge toward the Stone farm. But Nancy 
did not appear; infact she was ill in her bed 
from excitement and anger, and the odors of 
numberless herb teas issued from every crack 
and cranny of her poor little hut and floated 
away in the sweet summer air. Nancy be- 
lieved firmly in her simples and tried them all 
one by one but allin vain. The “vexed herb” 
had no balm for a mind distraught. Jacob 
brewed the nauseous drafts with sad humility 
and brought them to his suffering parent with 
eyes that mutely pled for pardon. He was a 
rather undersized, dark young man with lank 
blue-black hair and a dull black eye, which 
sometimes in moments of excitement showed 
a greenish phosphorescent light. Nancy, 
whom he greatly resembled, was withered and 
bent and distorted with rheumatism. She had 
a high, cackling voice and a clawlike, skinny 
hand, and was fond of appearing in public 
dressed in an abbreviated great coat which had 
belonged to Jacob’s grandfather, and a peaked 
black hat obtained heaven only knows where, 
since its like had never been seen by the 
oldest inhabitant. A few generations earlier 
she would infallilby have been either burned 
or ducked to death in the mill pond for a 
witch, and even in the enlightened period of 
the civil war she was scrupulously avoided by 
her neighbors—till they fell ill, when she and 
her herbs were in instant demand. Her hut 
was perched on a side hill on the Freedom side 
of the Quinebaug, but the best part of her 
practice was across the bridge among the Blue 
Hill farmers. Mrs Stone often boasted that, 
thanks to Nancy Lant, the Freedom doctor 
had never darkened her door since the day 
Althea was born. 

Nancy, as she turned on her feverish pillow 
and drank her bitter brews, remembered 
with a vicious spark in her beady black eye 
that she had twice saved Althea’s life,—once 
in an attack of croup, once from some myste- 
rious disorder which had swept over Freedom 
village and sowed the graveyard thickly with 
tiny mounds; saved her to grow up into her 
slender, swaying girlhood, first to bewitch her 
boy and now- , Nancy ground her few re- 
maining teeth and lay watching Jacob trying 
on his new uniform before the cracked mirror. 

Jacob in Kentucky. jeans had looked a trifle 
homelier and awkwarder than the average 
country boy; in trim new army blue he became 
suddenly metamorphosed. The stooping 
shoulders erected themselves; the timid, mel- 
ancholy air gave place to a manly self-asser- 
tiveness; his very voice had a different ring, 
and a Norwich barber had cut his hair. 
Nancy’s heart swelled with pride in spite of 
herself as she looked at him, whistling ‘‘John 
Brown’s body” and strutting about the poor 
little room. 

Jacob could not remember aday when he 
had not loved Althea Stone beyond all created 
things. Althea, however, had never greatly 
siniled on this most ineligible of suitors. 

Sometimes in a fit of idle coquetry she would 
permit her humbie adorer to walk home with 
her from the weekly prayer meeting, and once 
—ah, heaven!—Jacob had “set up’ with her 
according to the custom then prevailing in 
rural communities. Mr and Mrs Stone were 
wrapped meanwhile in profound slumber, but 
had they known what was going on would 
never have dreamed of so much as tapping at 
the door, far less intruding on their daughter. 

Jacob went home that night ahnost delirious 





‘with bliss, but Althea passed him next day on 


the road as carelessly as if he were a chipmunk, 
barely vouchsafing him one cold glance which 
seemed to sink like a lump of lead into his 
heart. Althea perceived and secretly enjoyed 
his torments and amused herself with them till 
the excitement wore away; then she smiled 
definitely on Esau Hartonbrook. Some months 
of “setting up’’ ensued and presently Althea 
and Esau came to church together of a Sunday 
evening and all Freedom knew by that sign 
that the match was agreed upon. 

Other eyes than his mother’s soon saw the 
change in Jacob Lant. Althea stood before the 
milk-room window working over butter when 
the tall, dark young man in the becoming new 
uniform came striding up the hill. Jacob was 
bound for Washington on the afternoon train. 
Nancy, at home, was making up little packets 
of herbs to stow in her boy’s knapsack. Slow, 
hot tears trickled down the hollow, wrinkled 
cheeks and fell on the neat little packages. 
Nancy’s hand shook as she printed the labels. 
Jacob at the vine-covered window had _for- 
gotten his mother, his country, his new uniform, 
everything but the fair face bending over the 
butter bowl. 

Althea was disposed to be kind. She smiled 
her sweetest into the dark, hungry eyes, think- 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


ing regretfully even while Jacob was stammer- 
ing his greeting that Esau would never look 
half so well in army blue. 

“Tt’s funny I never see how good lookin’ he 
was,”’ she said to herself with a feeling of vexa- 
tion. 

“IT can’t stay but a minute,’ said Jacob 
hoarsely; “mebbe I won't never come back, 
Althea.”” Althea looked very sober, something 
gave a queer little prick in her heart. 

“You mustn’t worry if I don’t,’’ poor Jacob 
went on ina choking whisper. “I wanted to 
go, Althea, when Charley enlisted. I’m serv- 
in’ you and my country too, now, and that’s 
better yet, Allie.”’ 

Althea’s face grew suddenly white and she 
dropped the butter paddle. 

“T must be off,” said Jacob, drawing very 
near the window and thrusting aside the nod- 
ding roses. ‘How do I look fora soldier, Al- 
lie? [was bound you should see me once in 
my uniform.’ Althea gave a little sobbing 
breath and bit her lip. 

“Good by,” said Jacob, holding out a lean, 
brown hand. “I hope you’ll be happy Althea, 
you and—Esau. Be good to poor mother if I 
don’t come back.’’ 

Althea leaned over the butterbowl; the 
brown head stooped low and lower. Did she 
kiss him? Mrs Stone listening furtively be- 
hind the door heard nothing, but when a mo- 
ment later she entered the room there was one 
red spot on Althea’s white cheek. Jacob’s re- 
treating form was still visible as he hurried 
down the hill toward the bridge. More than 
once he turned and looked back, but Althea 
never raised her eyes from her task. 

“What’s the matter with you_ to-night, 
Allie?’? said Esau Hartonbrook. The couple 
were “setting up’’ together in the stiff, dreary 
parlor. Althea yawned, showing the edges of 
pearly teeth. “I was thinkin’,” she remarked, 
“how clothes changed folks’ looks. I guess 
you’d as well be goin’, Esau. I’m too sleepy 
to set up to-night.” 

Jacob, hurrying to the front as fast as the 
throbbing engine could carry him, need not 
have grudged Esau that evening, nor the cold 
kiss on the doorstep. 

“TI don’t feel very well’ said Mrs Stone one 
warm morning about a fortnight later. ‘‘I had 
creepy chills all night and myyjbones ache some- 
thin’ remarkable. I’m afraid I’m goin’ to be 
sick.’ I dunno how I’llever get through this 
weddin’ business.” 

Althea looked at her mother with a peculiar 
expression. “We can put it off,’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘There ain’t no sense in Esau’s 
hurryin’ so, nohow.”’ 

“My head buzzes just like one of them 
plaguey locusts’ said Mrs Stone dolefully. “I 
can’t hardly stand up.” 

“TI guess you’d better go back to bed” said 
Althea. “Hadn't pa better go fetch Nancy?” 

“Fetch Nancy?” said Mrs Stone. “Althea, 
do you think I’ve got the face to ask Nancy 
Lant to do for me?” Nevertheless the mother 
was persuaded and MrStone went to Nancy’s 
house. 

““Althey sent me,’ said Mr Stone, faintly. 

‘Althey! Well, I’ll go,” said Nancy finally, 
“only I must put things up first to leave. I’ve 
got to live, I s’pose, though ’tain’t very agreea- 
ble certainly, and you've got to go to the post- 
office every*day or I won't stay nohow.” 

Mrs Stone had typhoid fever and soon was 
very ill. Nancy simmered her herbs and yt- 
tered about muttering to herself, while in tie 
stifling bedroom the sick woman cried piteous- 
ly for her dead boys to come down from the al- 
tar and bring her just one drink of water. Al- 
thea’s cheeks grew thin and pale with watch- 
ing and the weather waxed hotter and hotter. 
Esau prudently remained invisible, being, he 
said, “awful liable to ketch everything that 
was goin’ round.” Althea in her trouble nevy- 
er missed him, but Nancy cackled derisively 
at his cowardice. 

*“Wind’s come round sou’-west,’’ she remark- 
ed to Althea one morning. “I guess you’d 
as well send word over to your stiddy 
company to be a’ retreatin’. Somethin’ might 
blow acrost there and your ma’s winder’s wide 
open.” Althea stood at the sink washing the 
breakfast dishes. Nancy could not see her 
face but her keen old eyes, saw the color creep 
up the girl’s neck to the roots of her wavy 
hair. 

“T don’t care nothin’ about his hangin’ 
round here,” said Althea crossly, “I ain’t got 
no time for courtin’ and men ain’t no good in 
sickness.” 

“T noticed you didn’t miss him much,” said 
Nancy tasting critically of her steaming bowl 
of herb tea and watching her victim. 

“What business have you a’ spyin’ on me?” 
flashed the girl angrily. “‘I can manage my 
affairs without your help, Nancy Lant.”’ 

“You w’an’t above askin’ help o’ the Lants 
when you went a’ whimperin’ to my _ boy 
though, was you?’’ retorted Nancy. Althea 
took refuge in sulky silence. 
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“T hate her,” muttered Althea, clattering the 
teacups angrily, ‘“‘hate her!”’ 

“T’ve got a letter,” said Nancy that evening; 
“a letter from my boy. Your pa fetched it. 
He’s been promoted—Jacob. He’s Col Lant 
now, Althea Stone. 

“*Be sure and tell Althey’ ”’ Nancy went on, 
reading slowly from the blotted page. ‘ ‘1 
know she will be pleased, and tell her not to 
worry about me.’ Humph,’”’ grunted the 
mother scornfully; “worry! ‘I’m as well as 
can be and not a scratch yet. Some day I’ll 
be coming home with shoulder straps and then 
won't we be proud?’ ”’ 

“Do be quiet out there,’ cried Althea peev- 
ishly. ‘‘ You're a’wakin’ her up with that chat- 
terin’,”’ and Nancy for once failed to-retort, in 
fact she scarcely heard her. 

The long heats of summer were brooding over 
Blue Hill. Mrs. Stone was now very illindeed 
and Nancy Lant had confessed herself incapable 
todo more. Althea met Dr. Beers at the gate 
with her apron at her eyes. Nancy hovered 
ominously in the background. Mr. Stone was 
invisible. The old man had gone upstairs into 
the shut-up guest chamber and was praying 
with a trembling voice before an open bible. 
As he prayed great tears rolled down his cheeks 
and splashed the page where he had written in 
his stiff trembling hand the brief record of his 
boys’ birth and death: “Shot at Fair Oaks,” 
“Killed at Shiloh.” There came a rustling at 
the locked door, and a hand tried the latch. 

“ Father.” 

Eliphalet rose quietly and closed the book. 
He opened the door and stood before his 
daughter with eyes of questioning terror. 

“Shh,” said Althea, though her father had 
not spoken; “the doctor’s just gone. He said 
he’d ought to have been called sooner, but he’ll 
do what he can. Nancy’s gone home mad. 
Dr Beers swore at her and called her an old 
witch. I didn’t care, I’m glad of it. Youcome 
down and stay by her while I get the dinner. 
She’s jest had her medicine. Come, ’tain’t no 
use to give up so, pa. We've got totend to 
her somehow.” 

Eliphalet groped blindly in the half light of 
the shut-up house and caught the baluster. 
Althea stood tapping her foot and impatiently 
waiting. ‘‘ Come along,” she said sharply, and 
Eliphalet meekly obeyed her. 

(Concluded next week.] 
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More Time for Guessing the Portrait. 


Letters reach the Portrait Editor daily, 
telling who that man is whose likeness was 
printed in the issue of Sept 29, and the inter- 
est is so keen that it seems best to extend the 
time in which competitors may send their let- 
ters, to Oct 31. Some get the name right and 
others do not. Full particulars of the contest 
will be found in the issue of Sept 29, which will 
be forwarded to any address on receipt of 10c. 
Remember, you have till Oct 31 in which to 
finish your letter and get it to the Portrait 
Editor. There have been some very funny 
guesses. All guess, and be sure you read the 
conditions carefully. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


PRAYER. 


I hold the purest prayer to be 

Which ’seapes the lips unconsciously— 

Or, better still, the unvoiced thought 

That leaps the full-filled soul unsought, 

And speeding far above the earth, 

Reveals God’s love which gave it birth. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





Everyday Philosophy.—The pursuit of money 
and the protection of it have strewn the world 
with man-traps and spring-guns. Paradise 
will appear on earth only when money has dis- 
appeared. The golden age will not come till 
the age of gold has gone. 


When we give ourselves to vice the glass of 
time runs mud; when we live by routine it runs 
sand: when we are bent on improvement it 
runs gold dust. 

There are limits to charity. All men must 
not be treated alike. To sprinkle a skunk 
with cologne is misplaced benevolence. 





“Tt’s dreadfully disagreeable, this red nose 
of mine.”’ 

“T can’t see how.”’ 

“Possibly not. But how would you like to 
have every third man you meet ask you if you 
hadn’t a corkscrew about you. 





Professor (toscholar): Whatare you laughing 
at? Not at me? 

Scholar: Oh, no, sir. 

Professor: Then, what else is there in the 
room to laugh at? 
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Correct Styles in Outer Garments. 


No special style of coat or cape will havea 
monopoly this season, but the universal prefer- 
ence seems to be for a plain, unostentatious 
garment. Box cloths and coverts are the fa- 
vorite materials for coats and jackets. They 
come in fawn, tan, brown and black, and most 
of them have strapped 
seams. As all the 
dressy costumes have 
tremendous ly large 
sleeves, it has been pos- 
itively necessary to 
have some kind of loose 
wrap, and capes have 
been made to meet this 
requirement. Most of 
the cloak houses show 
afull line of these for 
driving and traveling, 
the newest style being 
the double capes with 
strap or applique trim- 
ming of the material. 
The universal style in 
outside garments for 
winter will be jackets. 
There is a great simi- 
larity in the styles, and 
the wide revers, full 
skirt and voluminous 
sleeves all combine to 
make up a very at- 
tractive and becoming 

A NEW DESIGN. garment. 

A smart Eton coat is cut double-breasted, 
long in front with a seam at the waist. Jndg- 
ing from the new mantles and the huge capes 
there is little hope of any diminution in the 
size of sleeves. 

Handsome capes of Seotch tweed are made 
perfectly plain, with an opening for the arm 
and a most useful pocket on either side. 

A new coat is of dark green broadcloth, made 
three-quarter length and tight-fitting only at 
the back. The - 
front is trimmed 
with jet passe- 
menterie and the 
revers are out- 
lined with jet 
beading. The 
sleeves are of the 
cloth and striped 
with narrow 
bands of the black 
passementerie 
reaching from 
the shoulder to 
the cuff. 

A great many 
of the fur coats 
for winter are 
made with 
straight, loose 
fronts and a fitted 
back. 

Coats for fall 
are mostly three- 
quarter in size 
and display a 
larger number of 
pockets. A gray- 
blue reefer has a 
velvet collar,with 
applique around 
the skirt, and is 
fastened with cut- 
steel buttons. 

There are many styles of short capes for the 
demi-season, but the capes for winter wear ex- 
tend below the hips. 

The so-called golf cape will be the most pop- 
ular for general wear; it is of cloth, with a 
plaid silk lining. 

Long coats in the new bleuet cloths will be in 
vogue later on. 

Double-breasted covert coats, with six large 
mother-of-pearl buttons down the front, in- 
stead of eight as last season, will be worn with 
the convenient capes for popularity. 

An imported jacket is tight-fitting, with col- 
lar and double coachman’s cape. 

Short cloaks are not now made of a triple 
layer of capes, but bands of cloth stitched up 
and down upon them in slight waves or curved 
lines following the curve of the cape give them 








A CORRECT MODEL. 


MOTHERS 








much the same effect. They are finished with 
close-fitting, turned-down collars faced with 
velvet of the same color as the cloth instead of 
a darker shade as heretofore. 

Navy blue is the popular shade for the lighter 
makes of cloth used for cloaks and capes. It 
is frequently trimmed with mohair braid edged 
with a thread of gold. 

The favorite coat of the season and one which 
will always be in good style is the straight 
front, double-breasted coat of covert cloth, 
made strap-seamed with two hip and one cash 
pockets, slight fullness in the back and with a 
short slit at each side of the back. This coat 
differs from last season’s in that it is somewhat 
shorter. 





Group and Point Lace. 
CHARLOTTE. 


Make a chain of thirty-two stitches. 

Ist row—One double crochet into the sixth 
stitch, ch two, two dc separated by a chain of 
three into the fifth stitch, (two d ¢ separated by 
three ch into the next fifth stitch) four times. 

2d row—Ch three, seven d e¢ under each ch 
three of last row, tive dc under chain at the 
end of the row, one dc under same chain. 

3d row—Ch five, one dc, ch one, two de sep 





arated by three ch into the center of the five d 
ec of last row, (ch two, two dc separated by ch 
five into center of each group of seven d ¢) five 
times. 

4th row—Like 2d_ row, except that there will 
be six groups of seven dc. 

5th row—Like the 3d row, except there will 
be one more group of two de separated by a 
chain of five. 

6th row—Like 2d row, except that there are 
eight groups. 

7th row—Like 3d row, except that there are 
only five chains of five instead of six. 

Repeat from second row. 





The Home-Building Prizes. 





Tell your friends about the cash prizes of $25 
offered for the best plans and suggestions for 
a farm house, as explained in the issue of Oct 
6. The first prize is 310, and the three remain- 
ing prizes are 85 each. All the competitor has 
to do is to designate by means of plain clear 
outlines the manner in which he or she would 
lay out the rooms and apartments for cellar, 
first floor, second floor, attic and so on. The 
specimen architect’s drawing reproduced last 
week gives a good suggestion. Full particu- 
lars of the contest are to be found in the issue 
of Oct 6, which will be forwarded by mail on 
receipt of 10c. Everybody who has not a house 
knows just about how he would arrange one, 
and every one who has built knows how he 
would do it next time, so send along your ideas 





Dainty Accessories of Dress. 





Accordion plaitings in chiffon, novelty 
crepes, gauze and mousseline de soie are used 
for detachable blouse bodices, to be worn with 
coats and for various kinds of neckwear. The 
colors include all the new shades, such as 
cerise, cherry, rose pink, bleuet, corn flower, 
jacqueminot and canary. One finds also a line of 
separate collars, some of fine and others of coarse 
lace, in light, medium or heavy weights, in 
square, circular or pointed patterns. Point de 
Venise, Duchesse, renaissance and point d’ 
Arabe are the most popular effects. Lace col- 
lars may be bought for from $2 upward. 

Independent collars of softly folded chiffon 
are finished with two rosettes and tiny buckles. 

Another pretty piece of neckwear is a gath- 
ered yoke of novelty crepe bordered with satin 
ribbon of the same color, overlaid with a cream 
lace band. The neck is finished with a velvet 
crush collar with chon rosettes. 

Deep net collars in black have their designs 
carried out in bead effects, and the edges are 
finished in circular or pointed patterns. 

Pretty and becoming fancies are the bolero 
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jackets made of two strips of guipure lace in- 
sertion two inches wide, one forming the outer 
edge, the other fitting around the arm holes; 
a strip of lace under each arm and another 
down the shoulder seam complete this dressy 
little garment. 

Full-plaited chiffon ruches have lace ends in 
front that extend to the waist line. 

Silk waists will be more popular this season 
than ever before. The plainer ones are self 
trimmed or with combinations such as a collar 
and belt of velvet in a contrasting color. The 
more dressy effects are of striped or figured 
silk with lace and ribbon trimmings. 

A smart little waist that will be much worn 
is of lining in a fancy color with accordion 
plaited chiffon to match the skirt while the col- 
lar and belt match the lining. 

Every color and combination of colors will 
be represented in the fancy waists but of course 
the new cherry and bleuet shades will be the 
most noticeable, as will the black trimmings 
in ribbon, jet and chiffon. These waists are 
made in taffeta, gros grain, surah and satin, 
but the newest and most expensive effects are 
in chiffon and velvet. 

A waist of bleuet velvet is trimmed with jet 
and finished with a yellow chiffon collar and 
yoke, while a waist of deep cerise velvet has 
a collar and yoke of jet that makes it becoming 
to any blonde. 

Black surah waists are given a smart effect 
by adding a velvet crush collar of canary yel- 
low, cherry, bleuet or pink. 





A Useful Cloth Cape. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 


This cloth cape with its rounded corners and 
neatly stitched edges is a model for a useful, 
all-round garment, one neat and handsome 
enough to wear on any ordinary occasion yet 
not so nice or so fragile as to be harmed by the 
rough handling and mishaps incident to rural 
rides and rambles or to steady wear to shop or 
school. Though the capes are both circular 
and are gracefully full, each one consists of but 
little more than half of a circle; the under cape 
is joined to the lower edge of a round yoke tive 
inches deep, and this yoke is all that requires a 
lining,—unless one chooses to line the whole— 
for the stitching forms a good finish for the in- 
side as well as the outside; then if necessary 
when using narrow cloth or when the material 





USEFUL CLOTH CAPE. 


is second hand, there may be a seam in the 
middle of the back of both capes; all of which 
goes to show that stay-at-home daughters of 
men, with a little ingenuity, may make pretty 
autuvnn capes for themselves, even though 
their “incomes must be searched for with a mi- 
eroscope.”’ 

For extra occasions a pretty and becoming 
touch of style may be given such a cape by 
wearing with it a long tie of broad ribbon or of 
silk. Another neat edge-finish for an unlined 
cape is a binding of silk or wool braid, or of 
bias strips of silk, satin or velvet. The bind- 
ing should be narrow and of equal wdth on 
both sides ; it is more satisfactory when stitched 
to position than when applied by hand. 





Salmi of Duck—Cut the remains of the duck 
into neat pieces; make a sauce by melting two 
ounces of butterin a frying pan, stirring in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and cooking until 
smooth and brown; add a pint of broth made 
by boiling up the bones with an onion and 
soup seasonings; season with tomato catsup, 
or chopped mushrooms if you have them and 
salt and pepper; lay in the pieces of duck and 
simmer a few minutes, add some stoned olives; 
bring once more to the boiling point and serve 
garnished with points of toast and accompa- 
nied by tart jelly or spiced grapes. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


(ePrThis department is conducted by Mrs Mary 
J. Lincoln, author of the Boston Cook Book,whose 
original recipes have here exclusive publication. 
Other recipes which appear in this column from 
time to time have been tested and approved by 
Mrs Lincoln. 


Mrs Lincoln’s Pickles and Preserves. 


Delicious Cucunber Pickles.—Take one dozer. 
eucumbers about the size of the second finger, 
wash them, being careful not to rub off the 
prickles or break the skin. Add fresh cold 
water to cover them and dissolve in the water 
about two tablespoonfuls of salt. Let them 
stand over night, then remove from the water 
and wipe them. Scald enough vinegar to cov- 
er them, diluting with one-fourth part water if 
it be very sharp. Add to the vinegar one’ bay 
leaf, four whole cloves and four pepper corns 
and pour all over the pickles. Let it remain 
until cold, then pour off the vinegar and_ scald 
again, place the pickles in glass jars and pour 
the seal ling ane over the 2m. Fill to over- 
flowing and seal the same as for canned fruit. 
These are ready to use in 24 hours and will be 
found to be delicious. 

Spiced Grape, No 1.—Eight lbs of grapes, 
mashed and cooked enough to strain out the 
and skins. Rub all the pulp through. 
Then add 4 Ibs sugar, one quart of vinegar, 
and one tablespoonful each of cinnamon and 
allspice, and two teaspoonfuls of cloves. Sim- 
mer three hours. 

Spiced Grape, No 2.—Put 4 Ibs of ripe grapes 
on the fire, in a granite kettle. Mash them un- 
til all are broken; add 12 whole cloves, 12 all- 
spice, one inch square of stick cinnamon, and 
half as much = ginger-root. Cook until the 
grapes are perfectly soft, then rub through a 
add one pint of vinegar, and sugar to 
taste. Put on to boil again, and simmer until 
thick. 

Grape Preserve.—Pick over and wash the 
grapes. Slip the pulp from the skin, cook the 
skins in water to cover in one kettle, and the 
pulp in its own juice in another until soft and 
free from seeds. Then rub the pulp through a 
hair sieve or puree strainer, and when the 
skins have boiled nearly dry add them to the 
pulp. Measure and allow an equal measure of 
sugar. Put the fruit on to boil and cook 20 
minutes, stirring often; then add one-fourth of 
the sugar, boil five minutes, add another por- 
tion, boil again, and when all the sugar is used 
cook until the skins are soft. Turn into small 
jars. 

" Sweet Pickled Melons.—Select cantaloupes or 
muskmelons, not quite ripe. Cut into oblong 
and remove the rind and soft part near 
the seeds. Prepare the spiced pickle in the 
following proportions: To every 81bs of melon, 
take one pint of vinegar and 3 Ibs of sugar. 
Mix half a teaspoonful each of ground mace,and 
cloves, one teaspoonful each of ginger, allspice 
and cinnamon. Tie this mixture into asmall 
pi ce of cheesecloth, and boil it with the vine- 
gar. Cook the melon carefully in the hot syrup 
until tender, then skim out into a large bowl. 
Boil the liquor down, and pour it over the 
fruit. Repeat this for three or four times, and 
the last time heat all together, then put into 
jars and seal. 

” Green Tomato Preserve.—To11b of fruit use 
* 1b of granulated sugar. Allow one = sliced 
lemon to 2 lbs of fruit, first tasting the white of 
the lemon to be sure it is not bitter. If bitter, 
use the yellow rind, grated, or shaved thin,and 
the juice. Put the sugar on with just water 
enough to melt it, add the tomato and lemon, 
and eook gently until the tomato is tender and 


seeds 


sleve; 


pieces, 


transparent. Cut the tomatoes around in 
halvés, and then quarter the halves. 
This shape is preferable to. slices. This 


will keep without sealing, but it is better to 
put it in small jars, as it is so rich that only a 
little is wanted at a time. 

Tomato Catchup.—Slice the tomatoes, boil un- 
til soft, then strain and measure. To one gal- 
lon of the tomatoes add } ib salt, 4 ozeayenne, 4 
oz cloves, } oz celery-seed, } oz cinnamon, } 0z 
allspice, § oz ginger-root, } oz garlic, 1 pint of 
vinegar. Use whole spices. Soil all  to- 
gether until reduced to thick pulp. Strain it, 
and when cool bottle and cork tightly. 

Tomato Figs.—Allow 35 1b of coffee-sugar to 
every pound of tomatoes. The yellow plum 
tomatoes, or the very small and _ perfectly 
smooth red ones are preferred for this method 
of preserving. Put the sugar on the stove with 
just water enough to melt it. As soon as it 
boils, put the tomatoes in whole with the skins 
on. Draw the kettle back where they will sim- 
mer gently. Cook until transparent, about two 
hours. Skim them out carefully, and drain off 
allthe syrup. Spread them on platters to dry, 
in the sun, if possible. Sprinkle a little sugar 
over them while drying, and the next day turn 
them, and sprinkle again with sugar. Do so 
for two or three days. When sufficiently dry, 
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pack in boxes. Seven pounds of tomatoes will 
make two quarts of figs. 
. 


Talk All Around the Table. 





One Family’s Experiences.—As usual, I hired 
a hand in the spring, giving him von per month 
and board, and a girl at $2 per week. We have 
as good a farm as isin town (my wend for it) and 
everything to run it with. My wife andI have 
worked hard and what has been the result? Two 
years’ crop of wool, 483 lbs at 17¢; 82 lbs at llc; six 
acres of Wheat; straw enough for 200 bu, got 87 
and that will clean away one-third or more; 12 
acres of oats, 160 bu (have had on the same field 
500.) Leut 30 acres of hay and had 10% tons per 
acre. Ihave raised 42 lambs, which will sell at 
about $1.50 per head. [ had good pasture all 
through the drouth. ikept four cows and sold 
four calves at $10 per head for veals. I sold 200 
lbs of butter, besides what we use. Other crops 
did comparatively well. My crops are as good or 
better than my neighbors’. ‘If the righteous shall 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and un- 
godly appear?—[H. B. Elliott. 





Asked and Answered.—Carollyn Coughey, 
Ohio: The rest cottage of the Tablers’ club at 
Scituate, Mass, is not kept open through the win- 
ter. The president of pom club is Mrs Hulda 
Loomis, Springfield, Mass; secretary and treus- 
urer, Aaron F. Greene, vice. Mass. 

Miss M. D. R., New Jersey: Yes, our readers are 
at liberty to addre ss one another through the co!- 
ums of Table Talk, and the more the merrier. 
Address your letter to the Host, or the Hostess, 
and if itis judged of interest, and there is room, it 
will be printed in Table Talk. All readers are in- 
vited and urged to contribute to this page their 
ideas on any andfall topics, for a free interchange 
of thought and opinion. 


S.A. C., Connecticut: This paper is constantly 
onthe lookout for stories for children, of the 
very best quality, and such material is paid for 
according to its merits and its availability. Still 
more acceptable are short, bright articles of 200 to 
500 words each, of a descriptive or narrative char- 
acter, for young boys and girls. There is a 
searcity of good manuscript of this kind. Here is 
a valuable hint for our contributors and readers. 





Where’s Sister Jenkins?—How Ships That Pass 
in the Night has been abused for the past two 
weeks! That dainty, tender, pathetic, little gem. 
The story was not much perhaps, but the way it 
was told was matchless. How could anyone 
criticise the words of Little Brick tothe dying 
man? Could anything have been more comfort- 
ing to his weary, dise ouraged heart than that he 
should “have another trial’? How could she 
have better represented the loving Father than 
by telling him that God in his infinite pity for 
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our weakness did not expect so very such of us 
and wondered that we did as well as we did? I 
cannot conceive a more blessed promise than 
that we shall have “another trial?” Aftera fail- 
ureisn’t the cry always, “Oh! if L could only do 
it over again; if I could have another trial.” She 
could tell him nothing about the future, for we 


do not know. To the greatest brain as to the tini- 
est childit is an equal mystery. It is beyond 
our comprehension. To compare The Story of 
an African Farm with Ships That Pass seems the 
grossest libel. | know not howit may have 
seemed to others, but to me An African Farm was 
a horrible, repulsive tale, full of cruelty and ter- 
ror. My opinion coincides with that of a friend 
who pronounced it ava thoroughly vicious book.” 
It left a bad taste in my mouth. Now to those 
who have not already read it I want to recom- 
mend a goud, old book, The Story cf Kenneth, by 
jayard Taylor. It will give you hours of solid de- 
light. Shepherd of Grass Range, if you will tell me 
where to send them I’}l furnish the pennies for 
some of the curios you speak of. I’m interested 
in such things and have quite a collection from 
various places but none frem your state. Isn’t it 
about time the Jenkins’ came on deck with some 
more good advice forthe Tablers in general. I 
appreciated the piquant plateful that came my 
way, and it whetted my appetite for more.—({The 
Girl of the Period. 


Another Cure for Laziness.—S. O. Green’s 
story of the woman who split and burned the hay- 
rack tocook the dinner with reminds me of 
another who had great trouble to obtain wood of 
any kind,and in a fit of exasperation sent her boy 
to the store one day to tell his father the house 
was alire, and when he came running in great 
haste bringing all his clerks and wanting to 
know where the fire was that he might put it out, 
she coolly informed him there was no fire, nor 
wood enough to kindle one either. Needless to 
say she got her wood for that day, though wheth- 
er the lesson was a permanent one or not I never 
heard —(Jasmine. 





Ought to Have Eloped.—Some*Emotions and a 
Moral is a book that might be read with profit by 
every girl. However much of a wrong it would 
have been, custom considered, I could not help 
feeling disappointed that Cynthia and Godfre 
did not run away together. “Whom God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder;” but God 
never joined the one to his wife or the other to 
her'husband. Pudd’nhead Wilson held my inter- 
est from start to finish. I think it a truer and 
more educating picture of certain phases of sla- 
very than is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The calendar is 
a trifle conspicuous for modesty. Does it not 
evince a little conceit on the part of Mark Twain’ 
Alaskana, a present from a New York editor, i 
interesting. The author has attempted the styl: 
ot Hiawatha, but with all respect to his attainmei! 
and the beauties hidden in his book, he isi’. 
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Send 2c. for complete detail information 
a will be returned, or bought at private sale 
ao ee $ you NOL? uens ey retail prices for wall 

AT FACTORY PRICES. 


"SPECIAL FALL PRICES: E928 FABER 3c: ANB UP: | 


room tor 
new fall paper | a my oF - that you should read—-title, “HOW 1 To PAPER 


Send 10c. 


0S tage on samples of our 
AND ECONOMY: 


e 
IN HOME DECORATION,” will be sent 





Longfellow—by a long shot.—{Randall. 
Divided into four Ist prizes of 
S $I50 each, and four 2d prizes 

of $100 each will be given for 
the Best Designs for 


PAPER 


Designs must be entered before Nov 15, 189%. Designs not awarded 


paper. We make a specialty of the mail order business 


At these prices you ro paper 
a amull roc 


at once, showing how to get 80 effect for 8 investment. 


]f you want paper next spring send aS yostage, now, and we will send samples of these prize designs before the first 


of next March. Explain what you want 
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Agents everywhere to sell our 
Wanted Stove Polishing Mitten. 


You can make from $3 to $5 a day sure, for every 

lady buys one at sight. It keeps her hands perfectly 

clean, and polishes the stove better and quicker 

than a brush or rag. Sample to agents 35c a set. 

Address NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. CO.. 
24 Portland St., Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 
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Hand-ome New 160-page Catalogue Free. Coliections in Americe 
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OUR. YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Little Dressmaker. 


ANNIE HAMILTON. 








O, my star, 
: Deborah! 

You’re the hardest child to fit! 

Your dresses will not sit! 

I’ve let this out and let it in, 

And pinned it over under your chin. 

d there you are! 

O, my star! 


O, dear! 

I truly fear 
You must go tu bed again, 
Here I’ve dressmaked all in vain! 
Your dress is done, and now you look 
*Sif you’d been fished up on a hook! 

I could ery; 

O, my! 


You morti 
Your mother’s eye. 
I’m sure I fitted you all right. 
I spread the calico out straight, 
And laid you on it—just this;way— 
And marked all round you, plain as A. 
Now just look here! 
O, dear! 


O, you slattern! 
ith such a pattern 

Any child with a figure at al 
Could be dressed to go to a ball. 
And here’s you, I’m ashamed to confess, 
Couldn’t fit into a morning dress! 

Enough’s been said. 

Go to bed! 


Next dress I make 

I will take 
Araminta or Arabella, 
Or Belinda Bell Estella. 
it’s drefiie wearing to cut a dress, 
I'll go and get a cookie, I guess. 

Makes my appetite acne, 
To dressmake. 





Easier Than It Looks. 





The accompanying illustration shows one of 
the feats of Eugene Sandow, the strong man, 
which has been received with wonder and ad- 
miration in Europe and America. Someone, 
however, who is familiar with the principles 
of physiology and oa recognized the se- 
cret of the seemingly great strength exhibited 
and demonstrated that a similar performance 
could be achieved by a small boy. A youth of 





12,it is said,has supported two men in the man- 
ner depicted, without much difficulty. The 
weight is so distributed, and the bones of the 
arms and legs placed perpendicularly and so 
directly in their sockets that the pressure is 
borne more easily than would seem possible to 
the onlooker. 





A Successful Chestnutting. 


JULIA D. PECK. 





“Jack Frost opened the chestnut burs last 
night and this wind will scatter the nuts,” Mr 
Stearns said one morning. Then Bruce, Bertha 
and little Beth were eager and excited. 

“Please may we go to the big chestnut 
trees ?”’ they asked, and mamma said yes. As 
soon as their breakfast was eaten they started 
each with a bright tin pail. They had not 
gone far before they met their cousin Constant, 
who had been to drive his father’s cows to 
pasture. 

“Do come with us,” said Bruce, “we’re go- 
ing to the big chestnut trees.” 

“All right,” said Constant. “I’ve got five 
pockets. I guess I shan’t more than fill those.” 
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How thick the chesnuts were! And how 
merrily they rattled inthe tin pails. It was 
not long before Constant’s pockets were full. 

“If Ll only had some strings,’’ said he, “I 
could tie up my coat sleeves and fill them.” 
But for a wonder there was not a string in any 
of their pockets. 

“Your pail isn’t half full, Beth,’ said Con- 
stant. “If you'll give me your sunbonnet 
strings I’1l help fill it.” 

“O will you?’ cried Beth. “But maybe 
mother wouldn’t like it.” 

“T’ll sew on some more,’’ said Bertha, ‘and 
then she won’t mind.” 

So Constant cut off the strings with his 
knife and made some bags of his sleeves, but 
before those were filled the nuts were all 
picked and the pails full. 

“Won't we have fun roasting and boilin 
nuts this evening,’”’ Bruce said as they starte 
for home. “They are bouncing big fellows. 
And weren’t they thick?” 

“And when papatgoes|to Hartford we'll send a 
box full to Leslie and Fay,’ said Bertha. 

“And I’ll send some of mine to poor old Mrs 
Perkins ‘cause she has to walk on crutches,’ 
said little Beth. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





We will give you only one puzzle, this week, 
but as it requires 17 different answers we think 
it will give you the usual amount of work. It 
will be marked on the scale of 17, one credit 
being deducted for every word not found. 


6 Geographical—Fill the blanks with the 
names of towns in the United States, making a 
fair amount of rhyme, meter and sense. 

I fastened my —1—with —2—, 

To be opened some—3— with —4—; 

We all went hunting and —5—a—t—; 

With —7— we dined on —8—. 
We heard the —9— of a distant —10—, 
And we took a —11—toward —12—, 
We lost our —13— in a —14—, 
—15— all —16— lead to —17—. 

One is found in Mich and W Va; 2in Conn;3in 
s states; 4in Pa; 5 in Ga; 6 in 8 states; Tin 3states; 
8 in Mo; 9 in Pa; 10in 9states;11 in Ala; 12in 13 
states; 13in Ind and Tex; 14 in 8 states: 15 in 4 
states:16 in Mo; 17 in 25 states. 

ANSWER TO THE COTTAUl PUZZLE. 


1 Blind, 10 Basement, :) Post, 

2 Wail, ll Dormer, 20 Door, 

3 Wood, 12 Cornice, 21 Tower, 
4 EN, 13 Wing, 22 Glass, 

5 Sill, 14 Arch, 23 «Lintel, 
6 Step, 15 Porch, 24 Roof, 

7 Sash, 16 Jamb. 25 Window, 
8 Rail, 17 Transom, 26 Stone. 

9 Shingle, 18 Pillar, 


THE PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Sellie Antoinette Seckel, fexas; 2, H. A. Schu- 
ler, Pennsylvania; 3, Jennie Belcher, New York. 
ANSWER TO THE LITERARY ACROSTIC. 
Bayard Taylor, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
Wentworth Upham, Joseph Clay Neal, Richard 
Henry Dana, Thomas Dunn English, Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read, Jacob Abbott, John Williamson 
Nevin, Margaret Miller Davidson, James Russell 
Lowell, Washington Irving, Benjamin Greenleaf, 
Sarah Josepha Hale, John Townsend Trowbridge, 
George Rapall Noyes, Robert G. Ingersoll, Charles 
Nordhoff, Parke Godwin—Thunder and lightning. 
THE PRIZE WINNERS. 
1,Sarah MeLeod, Minnesota; 2, Mary A. Little, 
Maine; 3, Agnes L. Bennett, New Jersey; 4, Cad- 
mus Z. Gordon, Pennsylvania. 





Letters from the Children. 


Gracie’s Teachers.—I a a little girl ll years old. I 
go to school every day and to Sunday school. My school 
teacher’s name is Miss Susie Dickerman; and my Sunday 
teacher’s name is Miss Blandie Dickerman. My grandpa 
has a farm of 600 acres. I would like to have some of the 
little girls write to me.—({Gracie Foote, Mt. Carmel, Ct. 


A Busy Little Girl.—Iam a little girl of 10 years, 
Iecan cook and make cakes and wash dishes and make 
beds and tend the baby. My papa lives ona ranch and 
milks 25 cows, and my brother took a pet calf to the falr 
this spring. Fora pet we have two cats. One of them is 
black and the other is striped. Ihave five sisters and 
one brother.—, Dollie Patton, California. 


The Prices Are Right.—Will someone please 
inform an old Tabler where some of those places 
are in Massachusetts or Vermont in which board 
may be had for $2.50 and $3 per week? I think if 
Ezra and Vermonter would form themselves into 
a burean of information they would confer a favor 
on quite a number of persons of limited means 
who would gladly avail themselves of a few 
weeks’ rest at those terms.—[M. E. M. 


Learning to Keep House.—I go to school when I 
can, but sometimes I cannot, asI have to help mamma 
I can get dinner, wash dishes, sweep, make beds, iron 
bake, milk and take care of baby. I am taking my first 
term of music lessons and mean some day to be a school 
teacher. I have three brothers. Their names are Gordie 
and Reid and Melville and two sisters, Lela and My: 
the baby.—({Freda L. Hill. 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE. 


Invitations and Their Acknowledgment. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





True courtesy is more than manner, and 
springs from a kindly, good heart. It is quite 
as necessary to success in the formalities of so- 
ciety life with all its customs and rules as in 
the simplicity of the most modest home. Cour- 
tesy and good breeding require a prompt ac- 
knowledgment of all invitations, formal or 
informal. To neglect it is a breach of eti- 
quette, unpardonable. 

Invitations to weddings, dinners, at homes, 
teas or evening parties are always sent out 10 
days or two weeks before the event takes 
place. If very pretentious or formal, they are 
engraved upon thick white paper, and sent by 
mail or messenger. They may read: 

Mr and Mrs John Taylor, 
Missffaylor. 
At Home, 
Tuesday afternoon, October the tenth, from four 
to seven o’clock, 
8 Concord Place. 

Orfor asimple tea or “at home,” the piain 
visiting card of the hostess is used. If her 
husband receives with her, or daughters, their 
cards are added. Upon the hostess’ card will 
be written their address in the lower right 
hand corner and the hours and date of the tea, 
in the lower left hand corner. If friends are 
asked to meet a guest his or her card is enclos- 
ed. Itis polite and pleasant to write one’s 
own invitation, adding ‘To meet, etc,’’ as: 

Mrs Lord Taylor. 
To meet 
Miss Julia Ward, 
Tuesday, the sixth of July. 
21 Oak Street. 

For small and informal gatherings, the invi- 
vations are always written in the first person, 
and if more convenient mailed, though it is 

uite fashionable among ladies who drive in 
the city, village, or town, to leave them in per- 
son, or with the servant. They often read: 
MY DEAR Mks DEWITt?T: 

Mr White and [hope that you and Mr DeWitt 
will dine with us on Saturday the fourth, at six 
o’clock, to meet our dear friend, Walter Paris, 
from Blank. 

Cordially yours, 
MARY LOUISE WHITE. 

One answers at once, by note or card, by the 
same day’s mail or the next. <A simple, infor- 
mal reply to an invitation to dine, to a small 
reception, tea, or luncheon, may read after this 
fashion: 

MY DEAR MRS WHITE: 

Mr De Witt and I shall be delighted to dine with 
you on Saturday, the fourth, at six o’clock, and to 
meet Mr Walter Paris. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Lois DE Wirt. 
Regrets may be written in the same style, with 
equal promptness, Third person invitations 
are used only for formal dinners, weddings, or 
receptions. The character of the entertainment 
is at once shown by the style of the note or 
eard. 

Afternoon teas are very fashionable, espe- 
cially for young people who find it easy to en- 
tertain a houseful informally. Flowers, fruits 
and delicious dainties are simply served. The 
invitations are often a familiar short note, and 
sometimes but a card with: 

Miss Dorothy Rodgers. 

Five o’clock tea. 

Monday, December the third. 

If the hostess or lady of the house wish her 
grown daughters or her friends to assist her in 
receiving, it is good form to have on one plain 
card the names of each, as: 

Mrs Jones. 
Miss Carlysle. 
Miss Carter. 
Mrs Wright. 

For concerts or places of amusement, person- 
al notes are usually written, in a friendly, 
courteous manner and sent two weeks before 
the date. They clearly designate the time and 
place of meeting, and if gentlemen are invited 
to escort a lady, two tickets are inclosed in the 
invitation. If it is only a ladies’ party the 
hostess keeps all the tickets until they are 
used. For a coaching party, a straw ride, a 
Halloween party, or any of the jolly entertain- 
ments given outside formal society, courtesy 
demands an informal invitation, and as prompt 
and courteous acceptance or refusal as if it 
were a cabinet dinner. The courtesy of the 
drawing room is the same in the cottage, in 
the village, or country home. The host and 
hostess deserve and demand the same atten- 
tion, respect and good breeding. 

An invitation from a young gentleman to 
one or more ladies is preferably sent by a mes- 
senger, and a reply is often returned by the 
same. If for a school or college commence- 
ment, his card is sufficient and a polite note of 
thanks is sent him by the young lady. 
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Good Styles for Men. 





There are to be no radical changes in men’s 
dress this season, and the new styles are in ex- 
cellent taste. Clothes are very reasonable in 
price and the man with a limited income can 
' well dressed this autumn and winter. The 
extreme styles of last winter have been greatly 
modified. The very long frock coat has been 
shortened to the knee, 
and the trousers are not 
so small at the bottom. 
The skirts of the cuta- 
ways slope gradually 
from just above the low- 
er waistcoat button to a 
Jpoint about two inches 
below the knee. The 

—“— - vest or waistcoat is of 
THE NEW DERBY. the same material as the 
coat and has five buttons. Fancy vestings are 
shown in dark grounds relieved by dots and 
figures. The popul: ar business suit is the four- 
button cutaway sack, made of cheviot, in gray, 
oxford, slate and wood shades. 

The overcoats for autumn are a little longer 
and wider and fuller at the bottom. The back 
is shaped rather closely to the lines of the body 
above the waist. 

There is nothing very new in hats except 
that the derby is higher a crown and the brim 
is narrower and of smaller eur. 











FASHIONABLE NECK WEAR 


There is always more novelty in neckwear 
than in any other article of man’s dress. The 
Ascot searf and the moderate-sized puff are 
coming into fashion again. 

The trowel putt is a new fad that will proba- 
bly be very popuiar with young men. Colored 





shirts are gradually going out. If worn at all 
th ey should be of a fine stripe and have the 





The plainer the shirt 
In cuffs the link style 

in shoes the spring styles hold 
change being that the toes are 
longer. Laced shoes are the cor- 


bars running across. 
sront the better taste. 
the fashion. 

over, the only 
sharner and 
rect thing. 

Umbrellas and walking sticks have crooked 
handles of natural wood. Bamboo sticks will 
be carried a good dea!. 





Just for Fun. 


“The trouble wid the sympathetic sthroike,”’ 
said Mr Dolan, “is thot the sthroike ‘most 
always lashts longer than the sympathy.” 


“Clara, who do you like the best, your father 
or your mother ?” 

“My mother, of course! 
of fathers anyhow. 
marriage.” 

Mother: Why do you pack up your toys so 
carefully, Ethel? 

Ethel: To keep them for my 
mamma. 

Mother: 


I don’t think much 
They’re only relations by 


children, 


(nd suppose you never have child- 


ren? 

Ethel: Then they’ll doe for my grandchild- 
ren. 

“My lord,” said an over-worked parson to 


his bishop, “I have not had a holiday for five 
years.”’ “IT am very sorry for your congrega- 
tion,” replied his lordship, with a simile. 

“What did the lecturer say when 
those cabbages at him’? “Oh, he said he had 
hoped the audience would be pleased, but he 
really hadn't expected they would entirely lose 
their heads.”’ 


Mamina: Where does that child get its tem- 
per? Not from me, surely? Papa: No, none 
of yours is missing. 


vou threw 


Prisoner (sentenced for ten days): What 
would ye do if Oi said ye war an ould fule? 

Judge: You would get ten days more, for 
contempt. 

Prisoner: Thin, begorra, Oi’ll not say it— 
Oi’ll only think it. 
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York, will begin, 
World,”’ 





Mr. STOCKTON 
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The Love Story 
of a Country Minister 


Who is called from a quiet rural parish to become the 
pastor of one of the most fashionable churches in New 
under the title of ‘‘A Minister of the 
in next month’s issue of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Frank R. Stockton 


One of the drollest stories ever 
told by this funniest of all short- 
story tellers. 


The TouRNAL can now be had 


The est of the Year for 25 Cents 





famous pens in the world. 
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e 

There will also commence 
A New Story by : 


Which will include the two great Holiday Issues, beau- 
tifully illustrated by the foremost artists, and containing 
stories, poems, articles, and original music by the most 


Send 25 Cents to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Seorsscescesscesonsoesoooscesoesonsoososooesooseees 








ABOUT 
WEARING BLACK 


It is now quite the fashion for weil- 
dressed women to appear a good 
dealin Black. 

Youth and age seem to vie in the 
selection of styles. Small designs 
and blossoms, tasteful stripes, hand- 
some solid weaves, Crepons showing 
cur! from finest to widest, and many 
other ideas, are worked out in All- 
Black fabrics of Wool and of Silk- 
and-Wool. There is no function in 
life for which a gown of one of these 
materials is inappropriate. 

The more staple lines of goods— 
Henriettas, Cashmeres, Camel’s 
Hair, Serges, etc., we have always 
earried with special regard to 
Mourning orders. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & (0., 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 


> 
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EWIS 98 ~ LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Uniike other Lye, it being 
a fine powder and ~~ in @ can 
with removable lic the contents 
are always ready for use. rin 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without a. 
It is the best for cleansing was 
pipes, disinfecting sinks, closota 

washing bottles, paints, trees, etc, 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how we 7 e" lia $65 SINGER SEWING 
MACH 98 5. = te with all attachments, 
FORSE ye are the only manufactur- 
8. ers selling machines direct, 

ar ? have p ac 98. s ranging in price from $8.98 
20. Modern in every respect, highly orna 







v voted: handsome oak or walnut furniture. A 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE, 
Can be triedin your own home before pay- 
mentisrequired. Write forcatalogue 
CHICAGU SEWING MACHINE CO., 137 N, Halsted St. Chicago, 1h 


yo amp FAMILY KNITTER. 


nits a stocking heal and toe in 
a minutes, Knits eve rything 
required in the household from 
homespun or factory, wool or cot 
ton yarns. Most practical knitter on 
the market. A child can operate it. 
STRONG, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, RAPID. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For ———- and sam 
le work. adc 


Ire: 
t. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 


CGRAPEVNINES 


All old and new von ieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lowest r« criptive catalogue Free. 
T. Ss. HU BB: ARD CoO., FREDONIA, N. Y. 














THE 


COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The originator offers plants of this new variety for 
sale. Send for circular giving full particulars, Expert 
ment Station reports, ote. Price #5 per dozen; 5) cents 
each; one-half dozen 82 , 

JOs. T. "THO MPSON, Oneida, N. Y. 


WANTED--POP CORN 


If you hi any Pop Corn and want cash for it, address 
the anders signed. Corn must be over one season old. State 
whether shelled or on ear, and the quantity you have 

Hardie & Jenkins Co., 137 Second Ave., Pittsburg . Pa 


ws 
you CATALOGUE 
hav Fi R N Ty F.. sustenees, 86 
ave pages with 
ur prices, It* ': FREE. 
L Fish Furniture Co., 1901-1911 State St., Chicago, LLL 


$4 to $10 A DAY SURE. 


Easy work at home, nothing like it. The opportunity of 
a lifetime. Write at onee for particulars, EUREKA 











COMPANY, Box 52, La Crosse, Wis. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


St Vitus Dance. 


A. P. inquires if the system is impaired sy 
St Vitus dance. The nervous system is already 
seriously impaired before this disease ‘n@icates 
it. And as nervous energy is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of the general heaith, it 
follows that the whoie system mustsuffer. The 
injury may not be apparent untilthe strain of 
some acute disease is laid upon it, or the pressure 
of some calamity is feit, but in such test-times its 
strength will be found wanting. 

The greatest bane of American life is the ex- 
cessive strain upon the nerves. The mental activ- 
ity, general education, business drive, and ‘n- 
tense vim which characterize us as a people have 
their orig.» and development thrcugh an over- 
stimulated ecncition of the nervous system. 
Hence when nervous diseases result they are 
hara to control because on every side is the push 
and whirl of the same agencies that produced 
them. 

Cnorea (St Vitus Gance) is the result of a want 
of equilibrium between the gray and white 
matter of the spinal cord, causing lack of control 
of the nerves of voiuntary motion. in sicep there 
1s no voluntary motion ana the trembings 
twitechings and jerkings of the disease do not 
oceur then. This tact suggests one important 
line of treatment, nameiy, w prolong sleep to the 
utmost extent and thus savs the wear of the 
spasmodic motions, and aiso give greater oppor 
tunity zoruervous recuperation. Excitiag cxeses 
are anzmia and other blood diseases, and reuex 
(acting backward) irritations from skin eruptions, 
suppressed secretions, teething, worms, insuth- 
cient food, and diseases of various organs. These 
suggest the importance of the removai of all such 
possible perpetuating agencies, — - 

Diet, as im all other nervous diseases, is of the 
Uti tance, not only because the excitin: 
causes may have their origin in .mprceper fcod, 
eitner in quality, kind or quanity, but because 
the brain needs all the support tnat it can derive 
from albuminous food, and but little sugar and 
starch, such as potatoes, beets, rice, corn, etc. 

A harmless, yet efficient remedy for the spasms 
and involuntary movements, ‘s ‘naznesia nhos3 
r five times a day. It relief is not soon found, 
follow with the same dose of caicana phos seven 
days. If still not relieved, return to magnesia 
phos as at first, add kali phos in the dose in alter- 
nation, andeach morning give & to 10 gr Of ca.ca- 
ria phos in a singie dose. 

In serofulous subjects always give the morning 
dose of calearia phos. With disturbed sleep, pale 
face and distorted eyes, give silicea3 gr five times 
aday; if caused by suppressed eruptions, na‘rum 
mur, same dose; if caused by worms, or an avid 
state of the system, natru:m phos, same dose. 
These are biochemic remedies, all of them hatur- 
ally existing in the human blood. 


TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


WhatjConstitutes Breach of Promise. 








A breach of a promise to marry is like breaking 
any other contract, the agreement as it is termed 
being nothing more or less than a contract. It is 
not necessary that a ring shou.d Se given to con- 
stitute an engagement. There must, however, be 
a promise on both sides. One party cannot be 
bound while the other is free. Asking a woman 
to marry and an acceptance on her part is suffi- 
cient. 

It is not necessary that the man should marry 
another woman to give the woman with whom he 
first contracted ground for suit. Lf a time of mar- 
riage is agreed on and the time comes and the 
man refuses without good reason to marry it is 
sufficient given for suit. If no time is fixed a rea- 
sonable time is legally understood. What is rea- 
sonable depends on circumstances, including the 
financial condition of the man. A refusal to 
marry or to be engaged longer is sufficient to con- 
stitute a breach of promise. 

The engagement may be proved by the testi- 
mony of the woman, by letters written by the 
man, by his conduct toward the woman and with 
others tending to show that he recognizes that he 
is engaged to her. It is as much a breach of 
promise for the woman to refuse to marry the 
man,fas itis for the man tofrefuse the woman, but 
as arule there can be no damages, as a wife is 
not obliged to support her husband. The amount 
of damages is fixed by the courtor jury before 
whom the case is tried. The amount would de- 
pend largely on the man’s financial condition and 
prospects. 


Son’s Title to Soldier’s Homeftead.—X, Ore- 
gon: The minor son oft a soldier, if his father 
and mother are dead, can get title to 160 acres of 
land by building a certain kind of a house and 
cultivating a certain portion and residing on it 
five years, less the time his father was in the ser- 
vice. For particulars write tothe general land 
office at Washington, D C, for a circular on how to 
obtain title to publie lands. 

Drainage of Land. — Mississippi Subscriber: 
A has no right to compel his neighbor B to runa 
ditch through his own land so that A may drain 
his. This is so even if there is no other way of 
draining his land, and it would very largely in- 
crease its value and ability to produce crops. B 
is not obliged to accept any proposition that A 


may make fer compensation, 10 mattez -vhat B’s 
motives may be ior refusing to accommodate. 


Ownership in Bees and Honey.—L. N. M., Cal- 
iiornia: The finder of a bee tree om another's lara 
gains no legal right to either bees or honey. He 
has no right to cut down atree to octaim the noney 
or for any other murpose. The crigina: owner ot 
the swarm may reclaim the bees if he desires to 
ac co, and probably the honey. If he does not re- 
them they belong to the owner of the land 
on which tne ewerm has settled. 





Title to Reai Estate.—I bought a piece of real 
estate more than 10 years ago and supposed I had 
pet it on record, but recently when iiying to 
mortgage it found that the deed is not cn record. 
lLhave paid taxes on it every year. What ean i 
do ?——W. B., Washington: Take the deed 
the registry and get it recorded 2cw. If you can’t 
find it go to the party who sold you the land, or to 
his heirs and get them to give you a new one. If 
they will not and you can prove you ever nad one, 
by proceedings in court agei=st them unger 

a 


the law tc quiet the title, as it is callea. 


OR WVETER'NARY ADUISER. 


Foundering Mare. 





F. H. F. thinks his mare is chest foundered. 
There is no such disease as chest founder. Found- 
er is a disease affecting the sensitive structure cf 
tne teet and is caused by drinking co!@ water 
when the anima! is heated, gcrz-d stomach, 
standing at length on a hard floor, bad shoeina, 


being driven on a hard road without shoes, or 
anything that will cause inflammation cf the 
feet. For want of proper action on account cf 
the feet being scre, the muscles of the chest 
waste arc the position in whica c.c horse = 
its teet gives the appearance of troupie in the 
chest. Wren the derangement first takes place 
poultice the feet with bran mash made with hou 
water and put into bags. Wet the poultice sever- 
altimes Gaily with hot water, put on a tresh 

uitice every day. Give niter of potassin 4% 0z 
fuses three times daily in bran mash. Continue 
ine poultices and the medicine tora week or mcre 
it necessary. in oiG sianding cases littie can be 
done. A blister cf cantharides 2 drand lard 1 oz, 
rub in weil every sscond week tor a month or two 
— the hair and hoof meet is sometimes use- 
al. 


Lame Mare.—G. S.’s mare after being turned 
out to pasture for afew days became lame in one 
ot hind legs. 't is impossible toteil the cause or 
where the lameness is. Have her examined, and 
if it is caused by a sprain bathe it with hot water 
three times a day anc! mix soap Limiment 4 oz, 
tincture of opium 207 °~2 uneture of arnica 2 oz, 
and rubon 1} ttic atter each bathing. If it is a 
deep injury to the joint mix cantharides 2 ar,vase- 
line 1% 0z, mix and apply a littie once a week. 





Turkeys Affected by Re=.—Mrs H. W. P’s tur- 
keys have small heads and their eyes are closed 
so that they cannot see to eat. There is no ail- 
ment to which poultry are more subject than 
roup, catarrh or swelled head, which are consid- 
ered one and the same disease. Separate all the 
health birds from those that are affected. 
Keep the diseased ones in a clean, dry place, 
bathe their heads with warm milk and water and 
mix acetate of lead 1 dr, carbolie acid 4% dr, tinet- 
ure of opium 1 0z and water 1 pt, and apply a lit- 
tle twice a day or oftener with a soft piece of 
muslin. Give 1 teaspoonful of ground ginger and 
4% teaspoonful of cayenne pepper mixed in 4 pint 
of corn or oatmeal, ana allow the fowls to eat 
what they want. 





Rheumatism in Pig.—Mrs H. W. P.’s_ six 
months-old pig has the joints of its legs swollen, 
especially the hind legs. They appear to be pain- 
ful. The animal eats well and is in good condi- 
tion. Bathe the joints with a little of the follow- 
ing three times a day: Soap liniment "4 oz, tinct- 
ure of opium 2 oz, tincture of arnica 2 0z, mixed. 
Give 15 drops of the wine of colchicum in a table- 
s nful of water twice a day for 10 days, and if 
the pig is not better then give ten grs of iodide of 
potassium at a dose, twice a day, for two weeks if 
necessary. 


Liability of Stable Keeper.—P., Texas: A livery 
stable keeper is supposed to have only remarka- 
bly safe horses to let, such horses asa person of 
usual ability in such things might safely drive. 
If he lets a horse which is vicious and apt to get 
frightened, without informing the hirer of his 
habits, he not only cannoct collect of the person 
hiring the team for damages tc. the horse and 
wagon in case of an accident, not caused by his 
negligence, but the hirer may sue the stable 
keeper for any damage to himself caused by the 
vicious habits of the horse. 





Settling an Estate.—Mrs J. E., Massachusetts: 
Two years is the usual time allowed for settling 
an estate, but a much longer time is sometimes 
needed. The will is not void because the execu- 
tor does not settle up, but the legatees may have 
a right of action against him for their legacies, 
or proceedings may be had in the probate court 
to make him attend to his duty. 








THREE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowe! Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Hizhest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair. 








The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt. 


The only scientific and practical Electric Belt maae for 
general use, having baiterses tnat generate 2 strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is unaer perfect control and can 
be applied to ay part of the body for the cure of 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 





Trade Mark—Dr. A. Owen. 





| Diseases that the old modes of treatment fail to cure. 


Thae isa joss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
Testoreu by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drags is pur- 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis- 
eases can be 


e,°e 
Positively Cured 

Electricity, as applied by the Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, will wost assuredly do so. Ii is the only 
known power that wili supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve force or power, Mupart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to bealthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without Tledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheunratism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 

: . , Belts and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have 
been cured, etc., etc. Pub- 
lished in E glish, German, 
Swedish anu Norwegian lan- 

,. guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will be sent to any address “n receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Belt Bldg., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 





Mention this paper. 





HOCS 
‘BOOMING AGAIN! 


Send for description of the famous 


0.1.C.HOCS 


first applicant from each locality 

@ pair on time and agency. wo 
weighed 2806 Ibs. Sold 1200 
since January ist, 1894. 
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THE L. B. SILVER CO, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
































